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ABSTRACT 


Under the bureaucratic culture pattern, life is conceived in terms of belonging to a 
hierarchy intrusted with the management and administration of the affairs of the 
organized community. Pecuniary values are obtained through manipulation into a 
position carrying pecuniary emoluments. Education serves only the end of making 
better bureaucrats, and since commitments to liberalism and civilization necessitate 
the maintenance of a school system, the educated population ultimately increases be- 
yond the number of positions available, and occasion arises for political revolution. The 
most effective influence in decreasing political revolution has been the parliamentary 
system as it functions in the bureaucratic countries, a system more properly described as 
parliamentary oligarchy shading off into oligarchical dictatorship. It enables the state 
to absorb on part time a double number of office seekers, one group of bureaucrats 
leaving office as a new group enters. A vigorous leader may seek to retain his office 
by incorporating into his organization all possible rivals, by more thorough centraliza- 
tion of all state offices in his own hands, thus enabling him to create new posts, new 
activities, and new functions, and by inducing foreign capital to come in and exploit 
more systematically the country’s natural resources. But the avalanche of oncoming 
bureaucrats increasing beyond the capacity of the state treasury makes revolution ulti- 
mately inevitable, and the accumulation of other social issues gives greater force and 
motive to the upheaval. 


That part of mankind living under the domination of what is 
called Western Civilization is seen, on closer investigation, to possess 
two definite systems of social behavior, or two different culture pat- 
terns. The first pattern might be called the pecuniary-industrial. It 
is easily distinguishable; it is the pattern under which most of us are 
living. Geographically it includes England and Scotland, North- 
eastern France, Northern and Western Germany, a large part of 
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Belgium and Holland, most of Canada, and an overwhelming part of 
the United States. There are smaller spots in Europe and in other 
parts of the world which a scrupulous canvass might also include in 
this category, but for the purpose at hand this geographical de- 
limitation will suffice. 

The distinctive feature of this culture pattern might be assumed 
to be familiar to those of us living under its shadow, and a recital of 
its traits is resorted to here mainly for the sake of contrast. Life with 
us is conceived in terms of engaging in the production and selling of 
goods and services for immediately pecuniary ends, and, because of 
that, social status closely follows successful ability in that direction. 
It does not mean that nothing else in life counts, but it does mean 
that nothing else, singly or together, counts for as much as the 
establishing of a large number of selling and buying contacts ac- 
companied by the possession of large numbers of symbols indicating 
pecuniary control. The expansion of personal life, the standing and 
deference in the eyes of other human beings, the consideration shown 
us by organized society and the institutions of government, even the 
attitudes of the leaders of such spiritual movemerts as art and 
religion, evince an overwhelming tendency to be influenced by the 
success obtained in the pecuniary-industrial world. Young men look 
forward to activity in pecuniary-industrial terms, and they conceive 
the pinnacle of life to be that where one finds himself as the dominat- 
ing center of a network of banks and factories, shipping lines and 
railroads, mines and oil-wells, planning, manipulating, expanding, 
and incorporating. They have no other hope than that of dying in 
this pecuniary-industrial harness, concerned to their last moment 
with its smooth and pecuniarily successful working, after the man- 
ner of a famous owner of a chain of railway-restaurants, who, it is 
alleged, left this world with the parting injunction to his lieutenants, 
“Boys, slice the ham thin!” 

Opposed to this stands another system of life-values and activities 
which I venture to call the bureaucratic culture pattern, with its two 
subsidiaries, the aristocratic and the military. In point of geographi- 
cal extension it covers a far wider area than the pecuniary-industrial. 
It includes the rest of Europe and the whole of Latin America, con- 
sidering only the world of Christendom, and probably also the 
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largest part of Asia and civilized Africa. In this culture pattern life 
is conceived in terms of belonging to a hierarchy intrusted with the 
management and administration of the affairs of the organized com- 
munity. Success in life means a continuous ascent in this hierarchy. 
Pecuniary values are not excluded; money, as a matter of fact, is a 
very important item in the life of the bureaucracy, but money is ob- 
tained not as in the industrial community through buying and 
selling, but through the manipulation of one’s self into a position 
carrying with it larger pecuniary emoluments or, in a less approved 
fashion, by making use of the state as a buyer and seller of goods and 
services in such a manner as to enhance invisibly but very sub- 
stantially one’s private purchasing power. The fact that the same 
code which makes such a procedure desirable also makes it morally 
reprehensible is beside the point. A person who accumulates money 
in such a way is far more highly esteemed than one who manages to 
accumulate an equal amount by the tedious drudgery of earning it in 
the manner current in the pecuniary-industrial society. Young men 
growing up in this society look forward to a period of preparation 
which should give them access to a state job wherein by dint of culti- 
vating their superiors they may be placed in a better job where others 
may cultivate them. The individual sees himself as the center of a 
widely ramified system, where orders are given and taken, where 
promotion comes rapidly, where each successive stage carries with 
it the approval of those above, honorific designations, the respect of 
inferiors, the deference of the lay community, and a pension till his 
dying day and beyond. 

The economic organization of a community of the bureaucratic 
culture pattern is dominated by agricultural production, and, with 
hardly an exception, this agricultural production is carried on by 
peasants under semi-feudal conditions of ownership and control. Be- 
tween the agricultural producer and the rest of society there is a 
very high barrier; the peasant is responsible for almost the entire 
volume of goods turned out by the community, but he receives in 
return for his efforts a very meager compensation, the largest returns 
going into the hands of the aristocratic landowners, the church, the 
army, and the bureaucracy. The result is that the peasant’s purchas- 
ing power is very limited, and industrial activity in that community 
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is correspondingly limited by this restricted purchasing power of its 
most numerous members. The beneficiaries of this system of pro- 
duction, on the other hand, are abundantly blessed with purchasing 
power, which enables them to be the carriers of a very high standard 
of living, extravagant in its compass and luxurious in its aim. The 
bureaucrat forms the middle class in this economic organization, 
and since he cannot, in decency, model himself in his expenditures 
after the pattern of the peasant community, he will tend to model 
himself after the aristocratic community. His own contributions are 
limited to a greater and a more honest concern with the affairs of the 
intellect than is the case with the aristocracy, and to a keener inter- 
est in the give-and-take of political machination. The aristocratic 
landowner plays the réle of a passive receiver of income which he 
spends in the most approved fashion of expensive living. Except for 
the fact that he is the arbiter of standards of expenditures, the land- 
owning aristocrat is little concerned with the life of the community 
in the midst of which he lives. He is in it but not of it. He usually 
speaks a foreign tongue, French or English, finds his companionship 
among aristocrats of other countries, sends his children to foreign 
schools or keeps foreign tutors for their training, and even when he 
is on his estates he surrounds himself with the luxuries and even the 
necessities of Paris and London rather than share with the native 
population in any system of living that they may have developed 
indigenously. Under these circumstances the inevitable leader of the 
community is the bureaucrat. 

With leadership thrust upon him, as it were, the technique to 
which he resorts is that of the centralized system of administration 
where the local community plays a very subordinate réle, if it plays 
any role at all, because the purpose of administration is not the well- 
being of the local community but that of the larger national com- 
munity. To what extent the military character of that national 
community is responsible for this centralization and to what extent 
the necessity for control by a central military authority imposes 
such emphasis on a central office, it is difficult to estimate. Both 
factors were historically present at the inception of the bureaucratic 
culture pattern, and they have continued to be present until this day. 
At any rate centralized administrative government is an absolute 
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essential of a bureaucratic régime, and because of this centralization 
the range of bureaucratic activity is widely extended, and its sinews 
are strengthened and increased. Bearing also in mind that most 
bureaucratic countries are countries living under a real or pretended 
military necessity and dominated by a real or pretended fear of in- 
vasion or national mischief, we can again easily see how the mass of 
the population can be made to acquiesce in this centralized military- 
bureaucratic control even if tempted to question it. But it is not 
even remotely tempted to question such centralized control because 
there is no one interested in or capable of inquiry. The aristocrat 
who might be capable is not interested, and the peasant who might 
be interested is not capable. The small number of merchants and 
craftsmen who are both interested and capable find that a resort to 
law will mean a tangled web of legal technicalities which only the 
bureaucrat can understand because he made the law and he manipu- 
lates it. The merchant therefore finds it cheaper to pay his tribute 
to the bureaucrat, buy immunity from one by bribing another, and 
bribe the former too if that becomes necessary, ultimately taking it 
out of the consumer who, ironically enough, is che bureaucrat him- 
self. In a peasant community most of the buying and selling is done 
by and to bureaucrats, because the aristocrats buy abroad, and the 
peasants buy very little if at all. The few manufacturers and owners 
of public utilities, where these are not state owned, also come to 
terms with the bureaucrat, on something like a commission basis. 
The marriage of big business with bureaucracy is in fact one of the 
favorite topics of the chronique scandaleuse of the bureaucratic com- 
munity. 

The bureaucratic technique, in the nature of the case an adminis- 
trative technique based upon the recording of data—names, places 
and figures—emphasizes correspondingly the mechanism through 
which this technique is acquired. Such a mechanism is education, 
and we therefore find bureaucratic communities fully aware of the 
benefits of education and committed to its spread and perpetuation. 
But in the nature of the case, also, there is in a bureaucratic com- 
munity no use for education except for bureaucratic purposes. The 
peasant with his primitive system of production stands in no par- 
ticular need of it, because it will avail him but little to have sta- 
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tistical proof of the fact that he is being exploited. The middle-class 
merchant or artisan looks upon education not as a means of being 
able to do his job better but as a means of getting out of his job and 
joining the ranks of the bureaucrats. The upshot of the matter is 
that the further education spreads the larger the number of potential 
bureaucrats. There is literally nothing else for the educated person 
to do except seek to be enrolled into the bureaucracy. The possibili- 
ties of economic production which are so alluring to the educated 
man in the pecuniary-industrial culture pattern are absent in the 
bureaucratic situation because there is little capital available for eco- 
nomic enterprise, and there is only a limited market for the goods 
which might be created by economic enterprises. All this is true 
even assuming that the educated young men were willing to enter 
the world of economic production, which they are not. They are not 
for the very simple reason that economic activities, if not altogether 
declassé, are certainly far behind in the race for respectability in the 
bureaucratic culture, where respectability plays a more decisive réle 
than in almost any other. There is for the bureaucrat very little 
chance of self-expression in the sense of a realization that one is en- 
gaged in the creation of values of a material sort, the only values 
which give the ordinary man a consciousness of significance in the 
scheme of things. Such a significance the bureaucrat must obtain by 
virtue of belonging to an important organization, by being a member 
of a group that represents the mystic something called the state or 
the government. This throws the whole emphasis of his life not upon 
what he does but upon what people will think of him and, for that 
reason, among others less important, we find a bureaucratic com- 
munity terribly meticulous in matters of precedence and concerned 
to the point of irrationality with the fine shades of what is or is not 
proper to do under certain circumstances. Nowhere in modern civi- 
lization, with the possible exception of the army and the highly insti- 
tutionalized church, does life achieve as ritualistic a bias as it does 
here. In consequence, bureaucratic life carries with it a dramatic 
tenseness and picturesque splendor, by the side of which the sober 
business world seems drab and stupid. To a bureaucrat our pe- 
cuniary-industrial society seems, to use his own words, “like an army 
of ants blindly following a straight line doing things which it does 
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not understand for purposes which it does not see.”” When we com- 
pare, for example, the arrival in a certain locality of the greatest 
financial power in the region with the arrival of the governor of the 
state, we can understand why in a community where money counts 
for so little and bureaucratic prestige for so much the educated 
young man is anxious to gain admission rapidly into the bureau- 
cratic ranks and be the center of the same spectacular attention as 
that other bureaucrat whose magnificent pageant he has just 
witnessed. 

In a world where life-values are conceived in terms of hierarchical 
prestige and power, where intelligence and education can find only 
one outlet besides the army and the church, namely, state service, 
and where, unless they do find such service, there is literally nothing 
for them to do but face a period of respectable starvation, but 
starvation nevertheless; where the commitments of liberalism and 
civilization necessarily mean the maintenance of a school system 
whose business it is to prepare the young people for nothing else but 
state service; in such a world a Malthusian law of population in- 
crease of the educated in relation to the positions to be filled creates 
a situation of such tenseness as inevitably to lead to the explosions of 
a political revolution. 

It is not without significance that in the last fifty years the centers 
of political revolutions have coincided with the dominance therein of 
this bureaucratic culture pattern. In fact, the typical revolutionary 
countries are the countries of Latin America, which present to a 
larger degree than any other the traits of the bureaucratic culture 
complex. Excepting the epidemic of dictatorships, which is a form 
of political revolution, there have been few upheavals in Europe 
since 1870. Partly because greater productivity has made possible a 
higher taxing power, partly because a colonial empire placed at the 
disposal of the bureaucratic régime new sources of income or more 
bureaucratic positions, larger incomes have become available and 
with that a more generous apportionment of this income for the 
maintenance of a larger bureaucratic staff. The tremendous increase 
in standing armies with the requirement for a very large officer staff 
may also have tended to absorb some of the bureaucratic avalanche 
into the ranks of the army. And, finally, since every country in 
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Europe shows a certain amount of industrialization in the last fifty 
years it is proper to expect that such industrialization will cause a 
rift in the solidity of the bureaucratic culture pattern and tend to 
slacken the rate and to obviate the necessity of political revolutions. 

By far the most effective influence in decreasing political revolu- 
tions has been the parliamentary system as it functions in the 
bureaucratic countries. This parliamentary system, in spite of the 
fact that it calls itself democratic, is in reality bureaucratic; voting 
privileges, even where they are not definitely tied up with bureau- 
cratic and literary prerequisites, have automatically resulted in mak- 
ing voting and election to office the peculiar domain of the bureau- 
cratic population. Where voting has not been altogether considered 
as a farce, it has simply meant that one group of bureaucrats gets out 
of office while another one comes in. The regularity and periodicity 
of this shift has made it possible that the hungry bureaucrats on the 
outside have their turn at milking the sacred cow of state, and when 
they have had their fill they step out, and the others who have been 
waiting their turn come in. As long as this process keeps up, the 
newly arrived bureaucratic candidates get their chance, and the 
state is able to absorb on part time a double number of office-seekers. 
There is of course a limit even to this process of absorption. When 
the candidates are too numerous for even this scheme of a balanced 
diet, political struggles assume tremendous vigor and sharpness, and 
the number of political parties shows a very great increase. This, in 
the main, accounts for the great number of political parties in 
bureaucratic countries, since a shrewd, skilful, and oratorical leader 
will always find a following among those hoping for bureaucratic 
position or preferment. This also accounts for the very intense 
loyalty and devotion to the chief which characterizes the rank and 
file of these political parties, a discipline that is easily maintained as 
long as the chief can distribute spoils among his followers. But as 
soon as it becomes obvious that the chief is not in a position to satisfy 
their demands, they have no hesitation in shifting their allegiance 
to another chief who has shown himself a better provider. Their 
intense loyalty lasts only as long as they can see results, and the 
same reason accounts for the rapid disappearance of political parties. 
After the chief makes his peace with another chief in exchange for an 
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honorable and profitable bureaucratic or cabinet appointment, the 
party is disbanded or naturally falls to pieces. The members of the 
party either follow the example of their former chief, if they can gain 
admittance, or a new party springs up to repeat the process. This 
political system should more properly be described as parliamentary 
oligarchy shading off into oligarchical dictatorship, rather than 
parliamentary democracy. A statistical analysis of cabinet member- 
ship in a bureaucratic country over a quarter of a century will show 
the same names shifting back and forth in and out of power, with an 
occasional new name drifting in. This new name may represent the 
leader of a new party which is assuming a sufficiently threatening 
size so that it has to be placated, but in the main the oligarchic char- 
acter remains intact as long as the total army of bureaucrats and 
the bureaucratically eligible are taken care of by means of appoint- 
ments and honors. 

Occasionally, a particularly vigorous leader, after he has once 
drifted into power, refuses to relinquish it. The mechanism by which 
he continues his hold upon that power works out in a slightly differ- 
ent manner but still maintains its oligarchic character. The vigor- 
ous leader sets to work to incorporate into his organization all the 
possible rivals, rivals sufficiently strong to be real competitors and 
to give him trouble. This is done by means of a more thorough cen- 
tralization so that all state offices are now in his hands, and he there- 
fore has a larger number at his disposal than before. Often he 
creates new posts, new activities, and brings forth new functions. 
This is quite possible because bureaucratic countries, being in the 
main greatly in need of all forms of economic and social and cultural 
development, will give a shrewd leader the opportunity to create the 
necessary organs for such development. He thereby kills two birds 
with one stone; he is engaged in “leading his country along the lines 
of progress,” and he finds the necessary jobs for his growing number 
of supporters. Frequently his economic and social improvements 
really result in an increased productive capacity of the country and, 
with that, in increased taxing power of the state, that is, of himself, 
and often he finds in the community natural resources enough, which 
had previously been lying idle or had been exploited only in a half- 
hearted fashion, to enable him to induce capital, usually foreign 
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capital, to come in and exploit them more systematically. The result 
of such exploitation is a further increase in the taxing power of the 
state and a mad rush on the part of the chief’s henchmen to offer 
their influence with the chief, the courts, and anyone else, to enable 
this foreign capital to get what it wants with less effort or with less 
trouble or with no trouble at all. All this redounds to the greater 
glory of the chief and the profit of his lieutenants. Foreign capital 
thereby becomes committed to this chief and to his administration, 
and peace, progress, security of capital, and the perpetuation of the 
existing régime become synonymous. Voices raised against the 
existing régime, if they are important enough, are taken into the 
bosom of the family and made to share in the glory and the spoils, 
and if they are not important, they are quickly silenced by the 
bureaucratic equivalent of ‘‘being taken for a ride,’”’ made famous by 
Diaz’ classic and laconic command: ‘‘Mata-lo, Kill him!” Parlia- 
mentary oligarchy has now passed over into full-fledged dictator- 
ship. 

But the avalanche of oncoming bureaucrats continues to increase, 
and the capacity of the state treasury does not increase as fast as 
the demands upon it, particularly since the rapacity of the incum- 
bents looks askance at any suggestion toward sharing the spoils of 
office with a continuously increasing number of claimants. The chief 
himself grows old or comes more and more under the influence of his 
camarilla, and his judgment and discretion are no longer available in 
all the critical situations arising with increasing frequency and in- 
tensity. The henchmen, secure in their position and drunk with 
power, fail to keep to even the decorous shadows of their avowed 
democratic régime. The shamelessness of this régime is open and 
above-board, its cruelties are common knowledge, and its cynicism 
is publicly flaunted. But, above all, the increasingly larger number 
of hungry bureaucrats hammers tumultuously at the brazen gates 
which apparently will never be opened. The number of the clamor- 
ing bureaucrats is now too large to be disposed of in the simple 
manner of twentieth-century Chicago. Foreign capital itself is be- 
coming dubious as to whether it is “betting on the right horse” and 
is beginning to hold back on its program of further exploitation. It 
is even beginning to carry on a clandestine flirtation with those who 
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look like the most successful contestants for the right to rule over 
the milking of the cow of state. It may even be willing to invest a 
trifling sum in the opposition—that point has never been made clear 
and it probably never will be. The controlling régime is furious, and 
fury makes it blind. It thinks that it can resort to the approved 
methods of quieting the trouble-makers, but this only results in 
further irritating them and stimulating them to do more dogged and 
raucous opposition. The régime may realize that it is at death’s 
door and willingly accept extreme unction and depart. The clouds 
then disperse, and the same old game continues but with the cards 
shuffled and distributed differently. But it may not, and it fre- 
quently does not, see that the end is near, and even if it could see, it 
does not know how to abdicate gracefully. 

Yet it is obvious that if only the two contesting bureaucratic 
groups were involved in the struggle the matter would result in 
nothing worse than a little demoralization of the administrative 
machine, a little bubbling foam on the top, perhaps a stoppage of 
some more or less important social and economic functions, a tempo- 
rary interference with bureaucratic or diplomatic accessories, and 
no more. Insignificant as these may look in the sum total of the 
social and economic activities of the community, they are yet both 
absolutely and relatively important enough to cause considerable 
disturbance, because a bureaucratic régime is a highly centralized 
régime, and what happens at the center involves to a large degree 
all the peripheral functions of the state. Furthermore, all bureau- 
cratic régimes are involved in a wide program of what might be 
called state-socialism. The state is a large employer of labor, a user 
of capital, and a manipulator of large quantities of capital goods. 
Railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and school system, and sometimes 
the church, hygiene institutions and hospitals, and a multitude of 
minor functions are bound to be seriously interfered with by the 
outbreak of this bureaucratic squabble—enough to cause a serious 
breakdown of transportation and communication, involving not only 
those directly dependent upon the regular working of the state 
machine but also a great many innocent bystanders who, in the 
nature of their innocent existence, are compelled to make use of these 
state-owned or state-operated services. 
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But this bureaucratic squabble does not stop with this opéra bouffe 
revolution, although sometimes it may, as we have often noticed 
with amusement. There are, in a society of the bureaucratic culture 
pattern, large quantities of inflammable material lying around on all 
sides ready to burst into consuming flames by the proper application 
of the revolutionary torch so playfully handled by the squabbling 
bureaucrats. There is usually an agrarian problem, since the existing 
semi-feudal agrarian system has piled up a large landless proletariat 
living in conditions of semi-slavery in a régime which trumpets lib- 
erty, fraternity, and equality with every political breath. These loud 
protestations of social welfare in face of the crass practices of social 
abuse do not pass altogether unnoticed by the few literates which 
the bureaucratic régime creates as one of its by-products. Those who 
have been taught to read by the mistaken zeal of. bureaucratic 
liberalism are now ready to believe 100 per cent more than what the 
dissatisfied bureaucrats tell them of the evil doings of those who are 
in power. The alphabet is a double-edged sword, and it may ca- 
priciously cut in the wrong direction, particularly in the hands of the 
semi-literate. These semi-literates now become the lieutenants of the 
bureaucratic commanders, and they are able to arouse enough 
slumbering passions among the hosts of the exploited and the down- 
trodden masses to gain a following of considerable magnitude which, 
once started, becomes cumulative both in size and speed. The po- 
litical revolution now changes into the full swing of a torrential 
social upheaval, carrying with it destruction of far greater im- 
portance than was contemplated in the original scheme of the revolt- 
ing bureaucrats. 

It would be a mistake as well as obviously unfair to the nobler 
aspects of human nature to fail to mention the elements of noble 
aspirations, of pure idealism, of unselfish devotion that come into 
play in a situation as catastrophic ds a social revolution. There are 
persons who fight the existing régime, not because they expect to 
gain anything from its downfall, but because they think that it is 
essentially evil and dangerous; who believe that its pretensions, 
which they approve of, and its performances, which they do not, 
should be brought into closer relation; who believe that a better 
world for the oppressed and persecuted is both desirable and possible 
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if the present régime were to abdicate and make way for one more in 
touch and sympathy with those who bear most of the burdens of 
social achievement. All this, certainly, should not be left out of 
account in any characterization of the genesis of a social revolution. 
Similarly, as a matter of mechanism, these idealists and their 
idealistic protestations are often, if not usually, the spark which sets 
the whole mass aflame, and even thcse who enter the movement of 
rebellion with definite personal aims and desires are soon carried 
away by the idealistic spirit which presides at its inception, and they 
are willing to give their life-blood for “the cause’ without any after- 
thought. We enter now in the domain of mass movements where 
the individual is swallowed up by the saintly or criminal actions of 
the mob. Nor should one fail to bear in mind the orgiastic character 
of revolutionary activity. The heightening of human emotions inci- 
dent to such activity, the intoxicating feeling of power, the uplifting 
of individual insignificance into a realm of actions where life and 
death hang on a slender thread, the overpowering sense of the heroic 
significance of life, in such startling contrast with their previous 
drab and prosaic existence—all of this gives color, gives pathos and 
dignity to life, and turns into the stately measures of a tragedy the 


puny jerks of otherwise contemptible human beings fighting to 
thrust their hungry mouths into a too-long-delayed mess of pottage. 
People who can commit suicide because of the capricious gyrations 
of a stock market must not fail to appreciate the equal claims to 
distinction of those life-values which can lead their holders to lay 
down their tawdry lives in a dignified way. 
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DELINQUENCY AREAS IN THE PUGET SOUND 
REGION 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Wide variations were found in the rates for juvenile delinquency between specific 
areas in large cities, small cities, and counties. Concentration of the homes of delin- 
quents near the central business disiricts and near basic industries was characteristic. 
High rates of delinquency have persisted over an eighteen-year period in the central 
areas of Seattle. Low delinquency rates were found, however, among Japanese boys in 
a centrally located school district of the same city. Spokane and Bellingham showed 
high rates in outlying areas, but in both cases these distficts were in close proximity to 
basic industries. In Tacoma and less clearly in Seattle rates tended to vary inversely 
with the distance from the city center. A positive correlation was found between 
rates for family dependency and rates for juvenile delinquency. In small neighborhoods 
a single personality may be an important factor in the prevention of delinquency. As 
the number involved in a series becomes smaller, the rates are increasingly subject to 
marked variation, owing to single escapades involving several boys. 


There is in the northwestern corner of the United States between 
the Olympic and Cascade ranges a crescent-shaped basin known as 
the Puget Sound region. It extends from the international boundary 
southward and westward to the Pacific. About one million people, 
or approximately two-thirds of the population of Washington, live 
in this area. Lumbering and farming are the principal economic ac- 
tivities. 

The significant findings of Clifford R. Shaw and his associates con- 
cerning the relation between community backgrounds and delin- 
quent behavior" suggested a similar study in the Puget Sound region. 
To what extent did those findings apply to the larger cities? Could 
the same methods be used profitably for studies of smaller cities? 


Some of the more important of these findings may be summarized as follows: 
(a) juvenile delinquents are not distributed uniformly over the city but tend to be con- 
centrated in areas adjacent to the central business district and to heavy industry; 
(b) there are wide variations in the rates of delinquents between urban areas; (c) the 
rates of delinquents tend to vary inversely with the distance from the center of the city; 
(d) delinquency areas in the American city are characterized by high rates of family 
dependency. 

For the data on which the findings are based see Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. 
McKay, Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, Part II. Shaw’s Seattle study is de- 
scribed on pp. 179-87 of this Wickersham report. 
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Would they reveal delinquency areas in the rural sections of coun- 
ties? 

With a population of 365,583, Seattle is the metropolitan center 
of the region. In 1870 it numbered only 1,107 individuals. The geo- 
graphical setting limited the possible directions in which this pioneer 
village could expand. Elliott Bay was the boundary on the west, 
First Hill rising rapidly from the bay formed a barrier to the east, 
and the Duwamish River tide flats discouraged movement south- 
ward. Because the area to the north of the original settlement of- 
fered the least resistance to expansion it was natural that growth 
should be in that direction. Since 1900, when the city counted 80,671 
inhabitants, the shopping center has shifted from Pioneer Square 
northward about three-quarters of a mile to the vicinity of Times 
Square. 

In general the industrial and commercial areas of Seattle are lo- | 
cated in the valleys and on reclaimed tide flats, the better residential “ 
districts on the hills. The former tend to have high rates for delin- oF 
quency and dependency, the latter low ones. Queen Anne Hill, areas re 
16 and 17 on Map I, an established residential community with a “ 
high percentage of home-ownership and a population economically 4 
comfortable, presents an island of low rates rising above a sea of high 
rates. 

The rates in large figures on this map are from a study of 1,529 de- 
linquent boys made by Clifford R. Shaw in the summer of 1929. On 
the same map are shown in small figures the rates for a similar study 
of 1,683 boys? completed during the summer of 1932. Using the aver- 
age rate for districts 18 and 26 and the average rate for districts 30 | 
and 31, areas which are not comparable separately owing to changes ae 
in boundaries, the correlation between the two series is +.77 with a 
probable error of +.046. This means that the agreement is 36 per 
cent better than chance. The mean rate for Shaw’s series was 9, for 
the writer’s 8.5. Areas 14, 34, and 37, all outlying areas, show a 7 | 
marked increase in delinquency. Areas 21, 24, 27, 31, and 35, mostly 
in the center of the city, show a marked decrease. 


2 Sixty-one students have made usable contributions to various parts of this paper, 
including work on this series. The writer is also indebted to many public officials and 
social workers in the different cities for making their records available for study. 
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The series of 496 girl delinquents presented in Table I shows a 


SRADE correlation of + .60+ .066 with Shaw’s rates. This agreement is only 
bregonrs 20 per cent better than chance. These rates are based on the number 
TIER 
ON 
TABLE I 
RATES FOR DELINQUENT GIRLS, PARENTAL-SCHOOL BO/S, AND 
DEPENDENT FAMILIES USING SAME AREAS 
AS CHARTED ON MaP I 
8. ALLEN 
N LAKE 
RSITY Area No. School Boys, | School Boys, 
y 1919-24 1925-30 
1.2 2.4 1.5 1.9a* 
Say 2.4 1.8 0.6 a 
way 3.2 0.6 1.5 0. 8¢ 
che 3.0 3.9 2.0 a 
2.0 2.5 1.7 b 
1.0 0.0 0.2 b 
ON ced 3.0 1.6 1.4 d 
| 3-7 4.8 4.6 3-7 
1.8 3.9 2.1 o.8g 
5.6 7.4 4.2 f 
2.5 2.0 1.2 g 
2.5 1.3 1.0 g 
3-5 3.2 3.1 f 
es 2.8 4.8 1.8 2.2h 
3.5 2.9 2.7 3.8 
| 2.1 1.6 0.7 h 
1.4 2.8 1.2 3.1k 
2.8 5.0 1.5 h 
2.4 1.6 1.7 1.8 
37 2.7 2.7 1.0 
| 4.1 0.0 1.6 0. al 
SED... 2.6 2.2 1.7 1.8 
* Letters show combinations of areas. P 
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of girl delinquents ten to eighteen years of age brought before the 
King County Juvenile Court between September, 1923, and June, 
1930, from each area compared with the total girl population for the 
area as indicated by the 1927 school census. One of the interesting 
variations from the boy series is the very high rate in area 26. About 
four-fifths of the girls were sex delinquents while one-half of the boys 
were charged with some form of stealing. 

Two successive parental-school series are also listed in Table I. 
The 1919-24 rates based on 369 boys show a correlation of +.77 
+.044 when compared with Shaw’s rates (36 per cent better than 
chance) ; the 1925-30 series based on 341 boys, a correlation of +.74 
+ .048. These two sets of rates are based on boys sent to the Seattle 
Parental School from each area compared with the boy populations 
of the areas for 1922 and 1928, respectively. The following state- 
ment from the annual report of the King County Juvenile Court for 
1914, together with these two series, show the persistence as in Chi- 
cago of high delinquency percentages in the central areas over a long 
period: 


The most conspicuous example of a congested district which liberally sends 
its children into the Juvenile Court is to be found bordering the business dis- 
trict of the city..... During the last year [1914] 18 per cent of the children 
appearing in court cases came from that area though the same district contains 
only 3 per cent of the county population within the age jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile Court. 


It will be noted that all these series show a high rate in the Warren 
Avenue area. Since the expansion of this district in 1929 to include 
the old Denny district it has become the highest-rate area in the city. 
This is an interstitial neighborhood reflecting the northward push of 
the business center. On the western rim of the area is Belltown, a 
rooming-house district with cheap hotels, secondhand stores, and 
houses of prostitution—a district in which “the pioneer gave way to 
the gold rushers, the gold rushers to the fishermen, the fishermen to 
the laborers.’”’ The population of the area is composed largely of 
renters and is highly transient. Of the pupils entering the Warren 
Avenue school during 1931-32, 62.7 per cent left the school during 
the same year. Of all the schools in the city this was the highest per- 
centage for mobility. “It is like teaching on a street car,” said one 
of the instructors. Table I also shows a high family-dependency 
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rate in the Warren Avenue district. These rates for a total of 1,931 
dependent families are based on the families cleared through the 
Social Service Exchange from combinations of areas in 1930 com- 
pared with the total number of families in these districts as indicated 
by the federal census. 

One of the interesting exceptions to Shaw’s findings in other cities 
was the low rate of 5.7 in the Bailey Gatzert school district as com- 
pared with the rate of 27.7 in the rest of area 26. In the 1929-32 
study the rate was again 5.7 in this district. The Bailey Gatzert 
district is a deteriorated section located immediately south and east 
of Pioneer Square. It shows the highest concentration of homicides, 
houses of prostitution, unidentified suicides, and cheap lodging- 
houses in Seattle. 

Our children cannot sleep at night [complained Mr. Yoriaki Nakagawa, 
president of the Bailey Gatzert Parent-Teacher Association as quoted in the 
Seatile Daily Times for April 28, 1932] because of drunken noise-makers. So 
they have to go to sleep in school. We have a list of twenty places where there 


is much night life as you call it. We are going to ask the police if please they 
cannot be closed. 


Ninety per cent of the boys in this school district are Japanese. 
The low delinquency rate seems to be accounted for by the strong 
family and community organization characteristic of this immigrant 
group. Of the 710 boys sent to the Parental School from Seattle dur- 
ing the period from 1919 to 1930, only 3, or 0.4 per cent, were Japa- 
nese. In 1930 the Japanese population was 2.3 per cent of the total 
population in Seattle. The following case studies of the 3 Japanese 
boy delinquents reveal the significant fact that in no instance did the 
boy come into vital contact with the racial colony: 

A’s father was Japanese and his mother was white. Although he lived in the 
business section of the Japanese community, he had no friends among the 
Japanese and could not speak their language. In 1931 he was sent to the Wash- 
ington State Reformatory for burglary. 

B’s home was in the central business district outside of the Japanese com- 
munity. There were no Japanese boys with whom B could play. His first de- 
linquency occurred when he was sent to the Japanese language school and was 
apparently an effort to gain status among the Japanese boys there. He took 
money from the cash register of his father’s hotel and used it to treat the boys 
to supper. When released from the Parental School his father sent him back 
to Japan. 
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C also lived outside the central Japanese community. Although there were a 
few Japanese families in the neighborhood, Jewish and Negro families pre- 
dominated. C and his family lacked the restraining influence of the Japanese 
ghetto. 

Thirty-two miles south of Seattle on Puget Sound is Tacoma with 
a population of 106,817 in 1930. While Seattle is essentially a com- 
mercial community, Tacoma is primarily an industrial city with the 
manufacture of forest products as the principal economic base. Most 
of the lumber mills and other industries are located either on the tide 
flats at the mouth of the Puyallup River or in a narrow strip along 
the shore of Commencement Bay as far as the Tacoma Smelter in 
the separate town of Ruston. Another narrow tongue of industry 
and railroad property extends through a deep ravine southwest from 
the tide flats to the Northern Pacific car shops in South Tacoma. 
The residential areas spread out north and south from this valley 
over low plateaus. In general the geographic structure and the con- 
figuration of economic and cultural areas present simpler patterns 
in Tacoma than in Seattle. 

The percentages for 275 boy delinquents charted on Map II cor- 
roborate Shaw’s findings. In this series as in the Seattle studies 
school districts were combined to give a minimum boy population 
of at least 300. Area 6, with the highest rate, includes the central 
business district. A special study of area 11, just south of the prin- 
cipal industrial section, showed deteriorated houses, a declining pop- 
ulation in the Hawthorne school district, low rents and a predomi- 
nance of unskilled laborers, a high percentage of Italians in the Haw- 
thorne and of Poles in the Rogers districts. The average rate for the 
five areas falling within the two-mile circle is 6.0, and the average 
rate for the eleven areas outside of this circle is 3.0.4 


3 See Andrew W. Lind, “The Ghetto and the Slum,”’ Social Forces, December, 1930, 
pp. 206-15, for similar findings in Honolulu. “In the area of disorganization just back 
of the city proper” the neighborhood of concentrated Japanese population had no de- 
linquents, but in the neighborhood where “Japanese were mixed rather indiscriminately 
with the rest of the population” 3 of the 15 Japanese school children were brought before 
the court in one year. 

Only 29 arrests in 1927 for California Japanese in the age group fifteen to nineteen 
are reported by Professor Walter G. Beach in Oriental Crime in California, p. 84. 

4 The home addresses of 627 boy delinquents brought before the Juvenile Court of 
Spokane County from the city of Spokane during the years 1928, 1929, and 1930 show 
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A spot map of dependent families in Tacoma in 1930, based on 
the records of the Family Welfare Society, shows a marked concen- 
tration near the central business and industrial area. A spot map of 
Boy Scouts, on the other hand, shows relatively few spots in the cen- 
ter and concentration in the better residential areas.5 

The rates for girl delinquents shown in Table II are based on 110 
girls brought before the Juvenile Court of Pierce County for alleged 
delinquency during the years 1927-31, inclusive, compared with the 
girl population for each area as indicated by the school census. The 
other rates listed in Table II are based on 169 unofficial boy delin- 
quents and are figured by the same method and cover the same peri- 
od as the rates for official boy delinquents charted on Map II. The 
case of the ordinarily less serious unofficial delinquent is decided by 
a the chief probation officer and is not brought before the Juvenile 
5 Court judge. Both of these series show high rates in districts 6 and 
11. They show distinctly lower rates, however, in areas 1 and 8 than 
the series on Map II. 

The high rate for unofficial boy delinquents in area 13 is to be ac- 
counted for by a watermelon-stealing affair on the waterfront. 
Eleven boys were involved. When the numbers in a series are small, 


a wider distribution than the delinquency spot maps for the other large cities of Wash- 
it ington. Although rates derived in the same way as those for Seattle and Tacoma vary 
! from 4.1 to 12.5, the average rate for the nine areas lying within a two-mile circle from 
the city center is 8.0 and the average rate for the ten areas outside of this circle is 7.5. 
Study of a map showing use-districts in Spokane indicates that all the high-rate out- 
lying areas are located either in, or adjacent to, a V-shaped segment of railroad and 
manufacturing property that extends east and northeast from the business center. 
This map also shows that the larger of the two first-class residential districts lies en- 
tirely within the two-mile circle. 

The reader will note that in comparisons between cities it is the patterns made by 
rates within cities that are comparable and not the rates themselves. Owing to differ- 
ences in the number of years involved, in the source of data, and in the methods of 
administration, absolute rates are not comparable between cities. Map I, e.g., shows 
both official and unofficial delinquents over three-year periods. Map II, in contrast, 
shows only oflicial delinquents over a four-year period. For variations in administra- 
tive methods see the Children’s Bureau bulletin, Child Welfare in Selected Counties of 
Washington, p. 59. 

5 A Seattle series based on the number of Boy Scouts from each area in 1928 com- 
pared with the total boy population twelve to eighteen years of age from the area in 
1928 shows a correlation of —.50+.080 with Shaw’s rates. This negative relationship, 
however, is only 14 per cent better than chance. 
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a single event like this tends to make a big difference in the rates. 
Such variations in rates are more frequent in the smaller centers than 
in the larger ones.° 

The town of Ruston, an industrial satellite of Tacoma, had no , 
official delinquents among its 84 boys. There were 7 unofficial of- 
fenders, however. Investigation revealed that the town marshal 


TABLE II 


RATES FOR DELINQUENT GIRLS AND FOR UNOFFICIAL 
DELINQUENT Boys USING SAME AREAS AS 
CHARTED ON MapP II 


Delinquent Unofficial 
Area No. Girls Delinquent 


Boys 
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plays a significant réle as preventive policeman in this immigrant 
neighborhood. He talks to the boys and girls both in school and out. 
If necessary he also talks with their parents. During his twenty-two 
years of service only 3 boys have been sent to jail. 

Everett, twenty-eight miles north of Seattle, is built on a penin- 
sula formed by the Snohomish River and Port Gardner Bay. It 
was incorporated in 1893 when the Great Northern reached Puget 

6 A study of Olympia, a city of 11,733 inhabitants 33 miles southwest of Tacoma, 
revealed that 10 out of 61 boy offenders had broken into the abandoned Olympia 


brewery in one escapade. None of the 10 lived in the Washington school district, on the 
east side of the city, which showed the largest proportion of delinquents. 
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Sound at this point, grew rapidly until 1910 when it had a popula- 
tion of 24,814, and less rapidly to the last census which reported 
30,567 people. In the early history of the community, Riverside on 
the east and Bayside on the west were like separate towns. Later 
business moved from both river and bay to the present center on a 
slight elevation in the vicinity of Hewitt and Colby avenues. The 
two sections deserted in this growth—the old Riverside business dis- 
trict especially—are cheaper, older, and less desirable. Saw and 
planing mills, which employed 26.5 per cent of the male wage-earners 
in 1930, together with various other industries, are located on both 
the Bayside and the Riverside rims of the peninsula.’ 

Rates for 87 boy delinquents brought before the Juvenile Court 
of Snohomish County from the city of Everett during the years 1928- 
30, inclusive, are shown in Table III. The rates for 161 boys record- 
ed in a confidential book at the Everett police station during the 
same period are also listed in this table. Trivial offenses, such as 
stealing marbles from Woolworth’s, swearing on Hewitt Avenue, or 
ringing doorbells at the Ohio Hotel, were eliminated from this series. 
The rates in both series are based on the number of delinquents from 
each school district, compared with the male population ten to seven- 
teen years of age for the district. 

The rates for girls in Table III are based on the number of girls 
five to seventeen years of age inclusive—only 3 of the 61 were less 
than ten—brought before the Women’s Protective Bureau between 
January, 1926, and May, 1931, from each area, compared with the 
total girl population ten to seventeen years of age for the area. Al- 
though only a small percentage of these girls live in the Jefferson dis- 


7 Like Everett, Yakima, a city of 22,101 people, trading center for a rich irrigated 
valley in eastern Washington, has a relatively simple geographic and economic struc- 
ture. Nob Hill, the better residential section on the west side of the city, presents an 
interesting contrast to the adjacent northwest quarter, which is made up largely of the 
working class. The former has a rate of 3.0 in a series of 200 boy delinquents and a rate 
of 0.2 in a series of 277 dependent families. The latter has rates of 16.2 and 4.3 in these 
two series. 

A similar delinquency distributionis found in Wenatchee, another eastern Washington 
apple-raising center about half the size of Yakima. The Columbia school district, a 
business-class neighborhood located on a low hill, shows a rate of 2.2 in a series of 56 
Juvenile Court boys. The Lincoln school district, an adjacent area of lower geographic 
and economic status, has the high rate of 10.1 in the same series. 
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trict, a large percentage commit their offenses in the hotels of this 
area. 

All three series give the Monroe district, which includes the old 
Riverside business section, the highest rate for delinquency. A spe- 
cial study of this neighborhood shows a declining population, many 
vacant stores, low rents, a relatively high percentage of foreign- 
born, 35 per cent annual turnover in the Monroe grade-school popu- 
lation, no Camp Fire Girls or Boy Scouts, and many apartments or 
rooms of immoral repute. This district has the highest rate in the 


TABLE III 


RATES FOR DELINQUENT Boys, DELINQUENT GIRLS, AND 
DEPENDENT FAMILIES IN EVERETT BY GRADE- 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Sel Delinquent Delinquent 
ol Boys, Court Boys, Police 
istrict = 

Series Series 


Delinquent Dependent 
Girls Families 


Washington 
Lincoln 
Garfield 
Jefferson 
Monroe 
Jackson 
Longfellow 


On 


> 
oj;nxooron 


3.2 


series of chronic dependents shown in Table III. According to the 
1930 census data it had, with the Longfellow district to the south, 
the highest rate for unemployment. It will be noted in contrast that 
the Washington district, a residential section, has consistently low 
rates in all the series.® 

Ninety-four miles north of Seattle on Bellingham Bay is Belling- 
ham, a city slightly larger than Everett. It is the leading market 
town in the northern part of the region. It is also supported by di- 
versified industries of which lumber mills and fisheries are the most 
important. The main part of Bellingham covers an area of about 
six square miles. One arm of the city stretches two and one-half 


8 Boy delinquency rates were also worked out for the various towns and rural areas 
of Snohomish and King counties. The rates for 64 Snohomish County offenders listed 
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miles southwest along Bellingham Bay to the one-time boom town of 
South Bellingham. Another arm reaches eastward three miles to 
the saw-mill neighborhood of Silver Beach on Lake Whatcom.? 


Bf: in Table A are a continuation of the court series presented in Table III and were de- 
Pi rived in the same way. 


TABLE A 


RaTEs FoR DELINQUENT Boys In SNoHomIsH County BY GRrapDE-ScHOOL DistTrRIcTs 


Grade-School Area Grade-School 
No. District Rate No. District Rate 


Stanwood 0.3 ........| Hartford and Lake Stevens} 7.1 
Arlington 1.2 Everett (see Table III) 4.8 
Darrington .| Lowell 4.0 
Lakewood Snohomish I.0 
Marysville 1.6 Monroe 3.8 
Granite Falls 4.9 Edmonds 0.2 

East Everett 4.0 Other districts 


It will be noted that the Hartford and Lake Stevens districts had a rate in the same 
series slightly higher than the Monroe district in Everett. The prosecuting attorney 
told the writer that at one time during the three-year period the whole track team was 
brought into court from this district. Another interesting point is that 5 boys from 
Edmonds appeared before the Juvenile Court of King County during this period. Ed- 
monds is located just north of the King County line and is more closely integrated with 
Seattle than with Everett. 

The rates for 379 boys brought before the Juvenile Court of King County during 
the years 1927-32, inclusive, from districts outside of Seattle are shown in Table B. 


TABLE B 


RaTEs FoR DELINQUENT Boys In Kino County By GraDE-ScHoon Districts 


Area Grade-School Area Grade-School 
No. District Rate No District Rate 
North Seattle* 3.6 9........| South Seattle* 8.2 

Bothell* Ir.9 Renton* 7.2 
Kirkland 10.5 Kent 7-7 
Redmond 6.0 Hobart-Selleck* 2 ‘2 
Snoqualmie* 1.7 Enumclaw 2.2 
Vashon* 6.1 Other districts °.0 


* More than one school district. 


It will be noted that the mining community of Black Diamond has the highest rate. 
Bothell and Kirkland, which also have high rates, are dormitory suburbs of Seattle. 
Farming is the economic base for most of the low-rate areas. 


9 On Grays Harbor at the southwestern tip of the Puget Sound region are located the 
twin cities of Aberdeen and Hoquiam with a combined population of 34,489. The lum- 
ber industry is especially dominant here. With Hoquiam cut by one river and Aberdeen 
by two, the geographic structure is complex as in Bellingham. A series of 123 delin- 
quents, studied by methods similar to those in Everett, puts the finger on the Lincoln 
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Table IV shows the rates, derived in a way similar to those in 
Everett, for a series of 132 boys ten to seventeen years of age ap- 
prehended by the police for alleged delinquency during 1930-31. It 


TABLE IV 


RATES FOR DELINQUENT Boys, DELINQUENT GIRLS, AND 
DEPENDENT FAMILIES IN BELLINGHAM BY 
SCHOOL-CENSUS DISTRICTS 


Asean Ms Grade Schools Delinquent Delinquent Dependent 
; Located in District Boys Girls Families 


Birchwood 5-5 3-1 


Roosevelt 
Sunnyland 5-4 3-5 


3.6 0.5 


Silver Beach 


Sehome 
Normal Training 


4-4 
9.1 5.8 


5-7 4-3 


also shows the rates for a series of 89 girls coming to the attention of 
the police matron during the same period. The family dependency 
rates in Table IV are based on a series of 1,054 families receiving free 
flour from April 23 to June 30, 1932. The number of dependent 


district as the highest in Hoquiam and on the Franklin district as the highest in Aber- 
deen. The former is a low-lying working-class area between a steep hill and the Hoqui- 
am River. The latter includes part of the central business district. Although this Grays 
Harbor community is of equal interest with either Everett or Bellingham, data at hand 
are not yet sufficient to warrant a more detailed description. 
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families from each district was compared with the estimated total 
number of families for the area, using school and federal census data. 

Although the rates for delinquent boys in areas 4 and 6, immedi- 
ately west and east of the business district, are high, it is interesting 
that the highest rate for boys is found in the Larrabee district, which 
includes much of South Bellingham. If the boundary of this district 
were moved one block farther north, the rate would be sharply in- 
creased and the already low rate for the Lowell area which contains 
the attractive South Garden Street residential neighborhood would 
be markedly reduced. It will be noted that the Lowell district is 
lowest and the Larrabee district next to the highest in the family- 
dependency series. Many of the workers in South Bellingham are 
employed in some aspect of the fishing industry. 

Silver Beach, in the extremity of the other arm of Bellingham, has 
the highest rate for girls, a high rate for boys, and the highest rate for 
family dependency. Many of the wage-earners in this district are 
employed in the saw mills on Lake Whatcom.” 

In conclusion, geographic studies of juvenile delinquents have 
practical significance in that they point out danger spots in com- 
munity organization. 


1° Peripheral concentration of the homes of delinquents was also noted in a number of 
smaller cities in Washington. Ninety-two boy offenders brought before the Juvenile 
Court of Clarke County from Vancouver, Washington (population 15,766), showed a 
tendency to concentrate in the southwest and west parts of the city near lumber mills 
and railroad yards and also in the northeast and southeast sections. There was no con- 
centration of delinquents adjacent to the business center. 
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THE CHICAGO “BLACK BELT” AS A POLITICAL 
BATTLEGROUND 


HAROLD F. GOSNELL 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

The political significance of the Negro in Chicago is shown by the fact that one in 
every twelve of the adult citizens in the city isa Negro. Making allowance for the factor 
of mobility, the Negroes in Chicago have shown a higher participation in elections than 
have the whites. Although many come to the city without electoral experience, their 
political education proceeds rapidly. One of the badges of their changed status in the 
North is the ballot box. Negro women as well as Negro men show an intense interest in 
politics. Among the reasons for this interest is the solidarity, which is in part a result of 
race prejudice, in part the product of compact community life, and in part the mani- 
festation of race consciousness. Some of the factors which have developed this interest 
in voting have also determined party affiliations. Those whose memories of the early 
recognition received at the hands of the Republican party still remain vivid are loyal 
to that party. Migrants who have had bitter experiences in the South refuse to change 
their Republican allegiance under any circumstances. A few of the colored voters de- 
serted Hoover because of his lily-white policies. Economic status does not have much 
influence upon voting behavior of Negroes in the city. A few in the younger generation 
are not moved by Republican traditions. , 

The Negro population of the city of Chicago has increased so 
rapidly during the last two decades that it has come to be a very 
important factor in local politics. Since most of the colored migrants 
came from southern states in which they were segregated, discrimi- 
nated against in educational and social affairs, and virtually deprived 
of the right to vote, their political behavior in their new environment 
presents a number of interesting questions. Like the immigrants who 
came from foreign countries, the Negroes who came to Chicago from 
the South were largely in the prime of their lives. Consequently, 
there were relatively fewer Negroes in the city who had not reached 
voting age than there were native whites.t Unlike the foreign-born 
immigrants, practically all the colored migrants were citizens of the 
United States. As a result of these conditions, the relative impor- 
tance of the Negro vote was greater than the mere population figures 
might indicate. This is clearly brought out in Table I, which shows 
the percentage that the Negroes were of the total population and of 
the total eligible vote. 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States, Population Bulletin—lIllinois, 1930, p. 42. 
329 
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The relative importance of the potential Negro vote in Chicago 
trebled in the first three decades of the twentieth century. The huge 
increment in the absolute number of the estimated eligible colored 
voters between 1910 and 1920 was due largely to the adoption of 
woman suffrage in 1913 and to the flood of newcomers after 1914. 
The increase in the next decade was the result of the continued mi- 
gration of many colored persons of voting age. The net result of 
these factors was that in 1930 the city of Chicago had the second- 
largest colored population of any city in the world.?, When it is con- 


TABLE I* 


TOTAL POPULATION AND ESTIMATED ELECTORATE IN CHICAGO 
BY COLOR, 1900-1930 


NEGRO 


Total 


Total 
Population 


(r) 


Adult 
Citizens 


(2) 


Population 


(3) 


Adult 
Citizens 


(4) 


Column 3 
of Column 1 


Column 4 
of Column 2 


1,698,575 
2,185, 283 
2,701,795 
3,376,438 


424,424 

491,793 
1,367,515 
1,906, 366 


39,150 
44,103 
, 594 
233,903 


12,414 
17,845 
81,872 

165,959 


* Figures compiled from the population volumes of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth censuses. 
t Adult male citizens only. 


sidered that one in every twelve of the adult citizens of Chicago is 
a Negro, it is clear that here is a factor of great political significance. 

What interest would these invaders show in the politics of the city 
and the state? It has been shown by a number of studies that inter- 
est in voting varies with education and economic status. As a rule, 
the higher the educational and economic status, the higher is the 
participation in elections. Would these findings apply to the colored 


2 Only Greater New York, which is composed of five counties, some of which are not 
contiguous, has a larger colored population, and Manhattan Island alone has fewer 
Negroes than Chicago. In 1930 Manhattan Borough had 224,670 Negroes and Greater 
New York 327,706. 


3H. F. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote (Chicago, 1927), pp. 96-100; Why Europe Votes 
(Chicago, 1930), p. 170; B. A. Arneson, ‘‘Non-voting in a Typical Ohio Community,” 
American Political Science Review, XIX, 816-25. 
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migrants? If so, a rather low participation might be expected be- 
cause many of the newcomers had had very limited educational op- 
portunities and the great bulk of them were compelled to find em- 
ployment as laborers, porters, and servants.‘ Additional support to 
this view might be found in the fact that the migrants were new to 
urban life and unfamiliar with the racial attitudes of the northern 
whites. On the average, it takes a foreign-born white person ten 
years to complete the naturalization process. How soon would the 
colored migrants take advantage of the privileges of citizenship? 

The facts reveal a striking situation. Making allowance for the 
factor of mobility, the Negroes in Chicago have shown a higher par- 
ticipation in elections than have the whites. On the basis of figures 
for the Second Ward, which contains the highest proportion of Ne- 
groes, it was estimated that 72 per cent of the eligible Negroes were 
registered in 1920 as compared with 66 per cent for the entire city, 
and that ten years later the respective rates were 77 and 68.5 It is 
clear that the voting behavior of the colored migrants in Chicago 
does not follow the usual patterns but is molded by a special set of 
conditions to which attention is now turned. 


The politician-apologist for the virtual disfranchisement of the 
Negro in the South usually states that the Negroes do not vote be- 
cause they have lost interest in politics. Some of the Negroes them- 
selves complained about the political apathy of the colored people 
in the South. If it can be shown that a large proportion of the 
colored voters in Chicago came from the far South where the par- 


4 According to the Fifteenth Census of the United States, Occupation Statistics, Illinois, 
1930, 29 per cent of the gainfully employed male Negroes, ten years of age and over, 
were found in domestic and personal service in Chicago and nearly two-thirds were 
found in manufacturing and mechanical industries, transportation, and trade, largely 
as unskilled laborers, porters, and semiskilled operatives. Three-quarters of the gain- 
fully employed women were in domestic service. 


5 Estimates based on 1921 ward lines. Census figures as given by census-tracts were 
fitted to ward lines as closely as possible. In C. E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnell, Non- 
Voting (Chicago, 1924), p. 37, it is stated that 7.6 per cent of the non-registered adult 
citizens interviewed lacked the legal residence qualifications. A non-published tabula- 
tion for this study showed that 27.4 per cent of the non-registered adult Negroes lacked 
the residence qualifications. These ratios were used to estimate the number of eligible 
voters, i.e., adult citizens who fulfilled the residence qualifications. 


6 P. Lewinson, Race, Class and Party (London and New York, 1932), pp. 107, 124 ff. 
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ticipation of Negroes in politics is very slight, then it is reasonable to 
conclude that the migrant Negro leaves his political apathy behind 
when he comes to the North, or else that he was not as apathetic as 
he was reported to be. In order to study this question a special tabu- 
lation was made from the election registers of the place of birth of 
nearly ten thousand persons living in districts which were over- 
whelmingly colored. These data are presented in Table II, which 
shows that the migrants were born for the most part in the agricul- 


TABLE II* 


PLACE OF BIRTH OF 9,834 NEGRO REGISTERED 
VOTERS IN CHICAGO IN 1930 


Per Cent 


Regions and Selected States Number of Total 


1,663 
4,505 
West South Central 1,693 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central (omit- 

ting Illinois) 628 
628 
New England 33 
West North Central, Mountain Pacific 

(omitting Missouri) 218 


9,834 I 


* Data from 1930 registration books of 24 selected precincts located in 19 census 


tracts which contained 81.1-98.9 per cent Negro population according to Census Data 
of Chicago (1930). 


tural states of the South where the smallest proportion of the Negro 
population exercised the franchise. Nearly one-half of them were 
born in the East South Central states, and Mississippi alone was the 
birthplace of one-sixth of them. According to an additional tabula- 
tion of these data by length of residence in Cook County, it was dis- 
covered that about one-quarter of those born in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana had been in the city for less than five 
years and less than 15 per cent for more than fifteen years. Of those 
born in the North, or in such border states as Maryland and Ken- 
tucky, where colored people voted freely, over half had been in the 
city for more than fifteen years. This clearly shows that these new 
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Chicago voters came largely from rural districts where they had had 
few opportunities for voting experience.’ 

While some of the migrants may have been timid about starting 
to vote, their political education proceeded rapidly. To some of the 
race-conscious Negroes the ballot box is the symbol of emancipation, 
a guaranty of equality of opportunity. In the South the ballot box 
is a token of class stratification based upon color. The bitter days of 
the reconstruction period after the Civil War show how deeply seated 
this notion is in the mores of the southern whites.* To them the sym- 
bols of democracy have a revolutionary significance as far as race 
relations are concerned. When a Negro migrates from the South to 
the North, he goes through a transformation. He must find a new 
job, a new place to live, new friends, and new amusements. One of 
the badges of his changed life is the ballot box. Of course, the great 
interest in voting which the new migrants display is partly the re- 
sult of efficient political organization,? but the background and ex- 
periences of the migrants make them responsive to the appeals of 
the party-workers. 

Colored women from the South shared with their men folks an in- 
tense interest in politics. A canvass in selected districts in Chicago 
showed that there were relatively fewer colored women who were 
antisuffragists than there were white women who took this position.” 
On the other hand, some Negro women who brought with them bitter 
memories of the life in the South were ardent suffragettes. One of 
the most militant of these was the late Mrs. Ida Wells-Barnett who 
was born in Mississippi of parents who had been slaves, and who be- 
came nationally known as a teacher, journalist, social worker, lec- 
turer, agitator for woman suffrage, promoter of colored women’s 
clubs, and a political organizer. While she was still in the South one 
of her editorials brought such a storm of protest among the whites 
that a mob destroyed her printing plant and threatened death to 


7 For a typical attitude of a migrant who was anxious to vote see Merriam and Gos- 
nell, op. cit., p. 83. 
§ Lewinson, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. 


9 Lack of space prevents the discussion of the political organization of the Negroes 
here. 


% A special unpublished tabulation in connection with the Non-Voting study of the 
reasons for not voting given by the persons who have never voted in their lives. 
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anyone who attempted to publish the paper which she was editing 
at the time. Typical of her vigor of expression is the following pas- 
sage on the value of the franchise: 

With no sacredness of the ballot there can be no sacredness of human life 
itself. For if the strong can take the weak man’s ballot, when it suits his purpose 
to do so, he will take his life also The mob says: “This people has no vote 
with which to punish us or the consenting officers of the law, therefore we indulge 


our brutal instincts, give free rein to race prejudice and lynch, hang, burn them 
when we please.” 


Another reason for the great interest shown by the Negroes of 
Chicago in politics is the strong racial solidarity which they have 
developed. This solidarity is based in part on the operation of race 
prejudice in the North. No matter how divided they may be among 
themselves on issues which do not affect their general place in soci- 
ety, they are united in facing the white world when it presents a 
hostile front. In theory the state of Illinois does not permit race dis- 
criminations in places offering services to the public,* but in practice 
Negroes are sometimes limited in choosing their places of abode, in 
finding places to eat, and in selecting their amusements. When seek- 
ing homes in Chicago, the colored migrants were not forced by law 
to settle in certain parts of the city, but, like the Jews who formed 
their ghettos and like the Italians who formed their immigrant col- 
onies, they settled in communities which were largely their own. Be- 
cause of this liking for their own people and because of difficulty in 
finding satisfactory places elsewhere, there grew up on the south 
side of the city the so-called “Black Belt,” not as a matter of law but 
as a matter of fact. The Negroes formed this community as an ac- 
commodation to the northern urban environment. The radial growth 
of the Negro population has not been as rapid as that of some of the 
foreign-born groups because there is greater resistance to the dis- 
persion of colored residents. In 1910 the main Negro community ex- 
tended in a narrow line for about six miles south of the center of the 

Ida Wells-Barnett, Southern Horrors: Lynch Law in All Its Phases (New York 
Age Print, 1892). 

2 Wells-Barnett, How Enfranchisement Stops Lynching (Original Rights Magazine 
June, 1910; New York: Charles Lenz). 

3 Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago (Chicago, 1922), 
Pp. 232. 
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city.* Twenty years later the community extended in a much 
broader strip of territory for about eight miles."* Less than 10 per 
cent of the total population is white in the three census community 
areas that comprise the principal part of the “Black Belt.” 

While the South Side Negro community contains persons of widely 
divergent interests and backgrounds, its compactness has facilitated 
economic, social, and political solidarity. Between 85 and go per cent 
of the total colored population of the city live within a relatively 
small area bounded by railroad properties, parks, and resistant white 
communities. Several lines of communication unite the different 
parts of the district. The South Side Elevated runs through the 
center as a main artery, and the surface and bus lines furnish the 
minor arteries. Large numbers of colored persons have automobiles, 
telephones, and according to the census’? about 44 per cent have 
radios. The community also has its weekly newspapers. As far as 
the physical means of communication are concerned, the main sec- 
tion is closely knit. The smaller communities on the West and North 
sides are more isolated and hence more backward in the develop- 
ment of group consciousness. 

Although the Negroes living in the South Side area are not homo- 


geneous from the standpoint of cultural attainments,” they are 
brought together by hostile acts of the white world. Because the 
Negro world is smaller than the white world, an individual in it has 
a wider range of acquaintanceships through the various social, eco- 
nomic, and other stratifications than a white person in a similar posi- 
tion in his own world. In the colored community, unskilled laborers, 


“4 Ibid., p. 107. 

*s There were a few Negroes in the Woodlawn area in 1910. In 1930 the main South 
Side community and the Woodlawn community were practically continuous. The out- 
ward movement was more in the form of a mass movement than with minority groups 
which were less visible. 

% For definition of census communities see Fifteenth Census: Illinois. 


™ Census Data of Chicago (1930). In the census tracts on the South Side, which have 
a population of 80 per cent or more Negroes, there were 44,097 families and 19,342 
radios. 


%E. F. Frazier, in The Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago, 1932), has ably demon- 
strated that succession is taking place within the Negro community and that individual 
members may be differentiated on the basis of occupation, color, education, home- 
ownership, literacy, and many other factors. 
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domestic servants, gamblers, policemen, prostitutes, clerical workers, 
bootleggers, teachers, mail-carriers, lawyers, business men, clergy- 
men, and others are all surrounded by a wall of prejudice erected by 
the white world. A discriminatory act or threat against any member 
of the group, whatever his standing may be, is regarded as an attack 
upon the entire community. As one young colored attorney put it, 
“The Negro on the South Side is conscious of the Negro on the West 
Side, and all over Chicago, in fact, all over the United States. Some 
day I hope to see the time when the wrong of one Negro will be the 
concern of every Negro in the United States.”*® This solidarity is 
strengthened by such exclusive race organizations as the Pullman 
Porters’ Union, the colored churches, the fraternal lodges, and vari- 
ous social clubs. 

The politicians have found that in the South Side area it is easy 
for them to reach a large proportion of the voters at political meet- 
ings, easy to spread a rumor about the racial attitudes of a given 
candidate, easy to engage in conversation about politics, easy to find 
persons interested in the details of registration and voting, and easy 
to demonstrate that on election day the popular thing to do is to 
vote. There may be many in the district who have had limited op- 
portunities for schooling, and some of the older ones may neither 
read nor write, but they are kept informed regarding political mat- 
ters by a variety of face-to-face contacts. In church, at a lodge meet- 
ing, on the street corner, in their place of employment, at a restau- 
rant, at home with their children who have just come from school, 
or at a place of amusement, they learn about the political issues and 
the candidates of the day. 

Some of the same factors which have developed among the colored 
citizens of Chicago an intense interest in voting have also determined 
their actual choice on election day. Whether or not the new voters 
would vote in accordance with the traditional loyalty of their race 
to the Republican party has depended upon the length of their stay 
in the South before coming northward, the extent of the recognition 
which they received from the Republican party during and after the 
reconstruction period, their social position in the Negro group be- 
fore coming to the city, the treatment which they received at the 
hands of the Democrats in the South, the recency of their arrival in 


19 Interview. 
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the city, the attitude of the local politicians toward them, the policies 
of the national administration on matters of race interest, and the 
recommendations of their own leaders. How partisan choices may 
have been affected by some of these conditions can be illustrated by 
a number of individual cases. 

A direct connection between loyalty to the Republican party and 
reconstruction in the South can be traced in the case of a number of 
Chicago citizens. One of the picturesque figures in the city is the 
“old warrior,’ former Congressman John R. Lynch, who at the age 
of eighty-six is still active at his law practice and whose advice is 
still sought in political matters. Lynch was born a slave in Louisiana 
and came to Chicago in 1912 after a political career in the state of 
Mississippi and at Washington, D.C., which lasted more than twen- 
ty-five years.” In a personal interview, the white-haired veteran 
said that he was a Republican by conviction in national elections, 
but in local elections he voted for the man.** Major Lynch repre- 
sents the type of Negro whose memories of the early recognition re- 
ceived at the hands of the Republican party still remain vivid. 

With some of the citizens of the South Side, Republicanism has be- 
come a fetish. Under no circumstances should the party to which 
they have been attached by tradition be deserted. Or to put it nega- 
tively, in no election, national or state, should a Negro vote for a 
Democratic candidate. Because of a faction quarrel within the Re- 
publican party at the time of the mayoralty election of 1923, some of 
the colored leaders urged their followers to support the Democratic 
ticket.” In spite of this active campaign of propaganda designed to 
change their traditional Republicanism for a special occasiony only 
many refused to move an inch.” 


0 J. R. Lynch, Facts on Reconstruction (New York, 1914). Major Lynch served as 
justice of the peace, state representative, speaker of the House, congressman, temporary 
chairman of the Republican National Convention of 1884, auditor of the treasury for 
the Navy Department, and major in the United States volunteers during the Spanish- 
American War. 

4t See also his views on politics reported in the Chicago Tribune, April 20, 1928; 
Chicago Whip, June 9, 1928; Oklahoma Eagle, October 15, 1932. 

* Chicago Tribune, March 17, 1923; Chicago Defender, March 24, 1923; and Chicago 
Whip, March 31, 1923. 

3 A young laborer from Alabama told an investigator at the time that he could never 
vote for a Democrat as long as he kept his memory. The Democrats he knew in Ala- 
bama were the “imps of Satan.” For other cases see Merriam and Gosnell, op. cit., 
PP. 139-49. 
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What do the election returns show about the number of migrants 
whose loyalty to the Republican party was of the sort which has 
just been described? In presidential elections the figures show that 
the Republican party can count on anywhere from 70 to 95 per cent 
of the votes cast in the sections inhabited largely by Negroes. In 
order to obtain data for the last five presidential elections which were 
as nearly comparable as possible, selected voting precincts were 
matched with census tracts whose population was 80 per cent or more 
colored in 1920. The proportion of Negroes in these areas was less in 
1916 and greater in the years following 1920. According to the 1930 
census, these same areas were go per cent or more colored. This 
means that the Republican vote for 1916 was underestimated. 

In 1916 and in 1920 the colored voters registered a protest against 
a Democratic national administration. In 1912 Woodrow Wilson had 
expressed “‘his earnest wish to see justice accorded to Negroes,’’4 but 
his first administration was regarded as extremely disappointing by 
Negro leaders.”> In the election of 1924 there was a slight falling-off 
in the size of the Republican vote in the districts inhabited largely 
by Negroes. President Coolidge was compelled to carry the load of 
his predecessor’s unpopular racial policies.* Four years later a con- 
siderable proportion of the colored voters abandoned their tradi- 
tional Republicanism. Herbert Hoover received in 1928 about 15 
per cent less of their votes than Coolidge did in 1924. In the Repub- 
lican convention it was apparent that the Hoover forces were trying 
to encourage the “lily white’ Republican organizations in the 
South.” After the convention the control of Hoover’s campaign in 

4 Crisis No. 5 (1912), p. 75. 


%s Ibid. No. 13 (1916), pp. 16-17. Contrary to the precedent set by President Cleve- 
land, President Wilson failed to appoint Negroes to such positions as registrar of the 
Treasury and minister to Haiti. The administrative departments in Washington, D.C., 
also introduced a practice of segregating the colored civil service employees. 


26 President Harding’s speech in Birmingham in October, 1921, was viewed with 
great alarm by colored leaders, and his official actions showed that he agreed with the 
Taft policy of insisting that Negroes appointed to federal positions in the South were 
acceptable to the white communities (Negro Year Book, 1912, p. 30; Chicago Whip, 
November 5, 1921). 


27 Among the colored delegates who were not seated was Stephen D. McGill from 
Jacksonville, Fla., the brother of Nathan K. McGill, the business manager of the Chica- 
go Defender. During the campaign the Defender came out openly against Hoover in an 
editorial which stated that the Republican party had allied itself with the Ku Klux 
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the South was in the hands of Colonel Horace Mann, who believed 
that the South could be carried under white leadership. Four years 
in the presidency did not improve Hoover’s popularity with the col- 
ored voters. The fact that the “solid South” was broken in 1928 
made the Republican managers all the more determined to build up 
a lily-white movement in the southern states. The administration 
tried to eliminate certain colored leaders in the South. Particularly 
objectionable was the nomination to the United States Supreme 
Court of Judge John J. Parker of North Carolina who was quoted as 
having said in 1920: ‘‘The Negro as a class does not desire to enter 
politics. The Republican party of North Carolina does not desire 
him to do so.” 

While the size of the traditional Republican vote in the ‘Black 
Belt” is at least three-fourths of the total, the fact that the remaining 
fourth was secured by the Democratic party in the last two presi- 
dential elections deserves further analysis. In spite of the fact that 
Alfred E. Smith was attractive personally because of his bitter de- 
nunciation of the Klan and because of the treatment which Negroes 
in Harlem received at the hands of the Tammany organization,” the 
Democratic party as a national organization contained elements 
which race-conscious Negroes could not very well defend. Some of the 
colored voters who supported the Democratic ticket in Chicago were 
undoubtedly influenced by local considerations. In New York City, 
where the Democratic party with rare exceptions controls all the 
local patronage, there are many inducements offered to Negroes to 
forsake their customary allegiance to the Republican party.* In 
Chicago, on the other hand, the margin between the two major par- 
ties has been a close one, and the colored voters as a rule have not 
found it necessary to change their views regarding the party of Lin- 
coln, the emancipator, in order to be on the winning side. In 1915, 


Klan and with racial and religious bigots (November 3, 1928). See also issues of October 
20 and 27, 1928; Chicago Defender, October 20, 1928; and Chicago Tribune, October 31, 
1928. 

% Chicago Defender, May 31, 1930. 

* Chicago Daily News, October 19, 1928, and Chicago Daily Tribune, November 2, 
1928. 


» Colored Citizens Non-partisan Committee for Re-election of Mayor Walker, New 
York City and the Colored Citizens (1929). 
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about the time that the migration began to assume large proportions, 
the Republican party was in control of the state government and of 
most of the local offices in Chicago. However, in certain parts of the 
city determined efforts were made by the Democrats to win over 
some of the colored voters. In 1930 there began a series of Demo- 
cratic victories which could not help but attract the attention of the 
South Side citizens. While the great mass of the colored voters in 


TABLE III 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND PER CENT DEMOCRATIC OF 
THREE SOUTH SIDE CENSUS COMMUNITIES 


Census COMMUNITY 


35 


Northern and southern boundaries* 26-39 St. 
Median rental in 1930* 
Homes owned in 1930 (per cent)*........ 
Unemployed in 1930 per 1,000* 
Per cent Negro in 1930* 
Per cent of total vote cast for Democratic 
candidate:t 
For mayor in 1927 
For president in 1928 
For U.S. senator in 1930 
For mayor in 1931 
For president in 1932} 


* Census Data of Chicago. 1930. 


+ The election returns by precincts were fitted as closely as possible to the census communities. Com- 
piled from Daily News Almanac. 


¢ Some minor estimates were made for 1932. Figures were obtained from Public Service Record, Decem- 
ber 5, 1932. 
the city remained impervious to these shifts in party power, one- 
quarter did not. Especially among the younger migrants to the city 
there were some who did not feel themselves particularly bound by 
the traditions connected with the early history of the Republican 
party. They looked at present-day politics in a realistic fashion. 

An analysis of the Democratic vote in recent elections in Chicago 
will show how few have forsaken their traditional political views. 
The figures given in Table III show that economic status does not 
have much influence upon the voting behavior of Negroes in the 
city. The Democratic party has about as difficult a time in the lower 
rental areas as it does in the higher rental areas.** Only in the 1931 


3t Community 40 had more whites in 1927 than in 1930. 
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election did the Democratic party win a few more votes in the de- 
preciated residential area than it did in the outlying district where 
unemployment was less and rents were higher. 

As yet the Negroes who vote the Democratic ticket are in a dis- 
tinct minority in Chicago. The South Side is still regarded as Re- 
publican territory. Since this is so, the size of the Negro vote be- 
comes a factor of added importance when it is considered in con- 
nection with Republican primaries rather than in connection with 
general elections. While only 8.7 per cent of the total adult citizens 
were Negro in 1930, it is probable that nearly 17 per cent of the Re- 
publican primary voters were Negro in that year. Inasmuch as 
there have been many bitter factional quarrels in the Republican 
party of Cook County, the faction which could count on a large 
share of the vote from the “Black Belt” was in a favored position. 
In the Republican primaries this area was the great political battle- 
ground. 

The foregoing paragraphs have indicated something about the 
political attitudes and behavior of the thousands of Negroes who 
have migrated to Chicago. What has been taking place in Chicago 
has been typical of what is going on in many northern cities of the 
country. In the case of the older generations, the traditions of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as the emancipator and the bitter disappointment at the 
collapse of the reconstruction régimes have conditioned them against 
any association with the Democratic party. Disfranchisement, 
lynchings, Jim Crow laws, the cropping system, and other social and 
economic practices are laid at the door of the Democratic party. On 
the other hand, a few in the younger generation are not moved by 
Republican traditions. They see a new Republicanism which cuts 
down the representation of the southern states in national conven- 
tions and which encourages lily-white organizations. Whether Dem- 
ocratic or Republican, the Negro in Chicago shows a great interest 
in exercising the franchise. While this interest is partly the result of 
party organization, it is also the product of a high evaluation put 
upon the election process because of disfranchisement in the South. 

32 On the basis of the Second Ward, it is estimated that 74 per cent of the adult 
Negro citizens are registered. Applying this ratio to the city, there were about 120,000 
registered Negroes in 1930. The Republican primary vote in 1930 was 526,000. Assum- 


ing that about 75 per cent of the Negro voters took part in the Republican primary, 
this would give a figure of about 90,000 primary voters, or about 17 per cent of the total. 
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APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF RURAL 
GOVERNMENT 


LANE W. LANCASTER 
University of Nebraska 


ABSTRACT 


The study of rural local government has traditionally been from the legalistic point 
of view. Since the government of county, township, and village exists primarily for 
farmers, a better approach would seem to be to examine the economic status and the 
psychological equipment of the rural population. The problem of rural government 
will grow in importance since it will involve fitting rural society into a pattern created 
by urban and industrial forces. Rural government is at present badly adjusted to its 
tasks. The general property tax has broken down, population is declining while costs 
remain stationary, tax delinquency is a permanent problem, and a policy for the wise 
use of land is yet to be formulated. Probable developments in the future are: (1) in- 
creasing state control of local functions; (2) the adoption of scientific administration; 
(3) the widening of the areas of administration in rural sections. Rural attitudes at 
present do not favor the suggested changes in the direction of permanence, professional- 
ism, and hierarchical organization in governmental services or the adoption of the gen- 
erally accepted standards of sound administration. An examination of such factors 
would seem to be more promising than the traditional lines of attack. 


One of the leading traditions in the systematic study of local 
government in this country has been the legalistic one. The problem 
has commonly been envisaged in terms of units and areas, and these 
have been most frequently studied from the point of view of their 
legal position and powers. This is a legitimate point of view and, 
within limits, a valuable one. What a local government may do ac- 
cording to the statutes and the courts is presumptive evidence of 
what at least some governments are doing. This is true because a 
legislative grant of power usually comes as a result of pressure from 
outside, the general tendency of legislative bodies being to do noth- 
ing until forced to act. But is this approach the most fruitful one just 
now? What are the things that we want to know? Among them are 
certainly the following: what sort of people live under our typical 
local governments? what do they do for a living? what is their 
social background? what sort of culture have they built? what is 
government doing for them and how well is it doing it? Obviously 
no one can answer these questions with any finality. But we can at 
least examine the conditioning factors before we attempt to evaluate 
the process of government and its output. 
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It is the contention of this paper that the distinctive thing about 
such areas as the county, the township, the village, and the a 
district is that they are operating as governments for farmers.~Only 
a small proportion of the more than 3,200 counties in the United 
States have predominantly urban problems to deal with. The typical 
county has an area of about six hundred square miles and a popula- 
tion of about twenty thousand. It will contain a city or village of 
from one to five thousand population and perhaps five or six other 
hamlets and villages. Probably three-fourths of the population will 
be engaged in actual farming and the bulk of the remainder will be 
almost wholly dependent on the fortunes of the tillers of the soil. An 
analysis of some of the implications of these facts would seem to be a 
more fruitful starting-point than the session laws or the court re- 
ports. In the end the character of government and administration 
will be determined by the view of life which grows out of the experi- 
ence of individuals as that view of life translates itself into political 
decisions at the ballot box and in the more subtle pressures of what 
we call public opinion. For this reason it would seem elementary for 
us to examine first of all the economic-status and the-psychalogical 
equipment of the rural population. 

It was long the fashion among rural sociologists and those inter- 
ested in the country life movement to speak of agriculture as a “way 
of life’ rather than a business like other businesses. This descrip- 
tion was intended to convey the idea that closeness to the soil gave 
the farmer an independence not possessed by other groups, rendered 
him very largely immune from the effects of crises in other spheres, 
and enabled him td-eyeate and maintain a self-contained culture. 
While this notion i i squared with the facts for a large part 
of our history, it ceased to be true long before men admitted such to 
be the case. The end-product of the agrarian revolution of the nine- 
teenth century was to subject agriculture to the price economy under 
which all business operated.’ Rural standards of living—and in this 
are included governmental services—have come to be affected by 
the price for farm products set by a complicated mechanism seldom 
subject to producer control. The farm population, divided as it is 


* See the article by C. C. Taylor, “Country Life Movement,” in Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, IV, 497. 
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by crop interests and sectional lines, has been progressively incapable 
of securing for itself its proportionate share in the social income, and 
the concerns of farmers have been consistently neglected in favor of 
those of an expanding and self-confident industrialism. 

Now it is in fact more than mere campaign oratory to say that the 
farming population is the “backbone” of the nation. As Beard puts 
it: “The foundations of national life rest essentially upon agriculture; 
if the cities were all destroyed tomorrow, they could be renewed 
again; but if the countryside were ravaged, every city would sink 
down in ruin. Again and again in the history of the world, great ur- 
ban centers have arisen and disappeared while civilization has been 
kept going or has been renewed by the tillers of the soil.”? The con- 
tinued drift to the cities should not lead us to believe that it will ever 
be greatly different, for such facts are founded in the nature of things. 
The problem of governing the rural population will grow rather than 
‘decrease in importance since it will involve nothing less than fitting 
rural society into a nation-wide pattern which is largely the creation 
of urban and industrial forces. 

The present maladjustment of our traditional rural institutions is 
most clearly seen in the field of governmental services. The rural 
population, brought into contact with urban ways of life, has not 
been slow in demanding the amenities of that life for itself. This 
sharp elevation in the standard of living has meant a rise in the cost 
of rural government. Now, historically the principal source of reve- 
nue in rural governments has been the general property tax, raised 
for the most part by levies on real property. There are, of course, 
very definite limits to the productivity of such a tax and it is the 
unanimous opinion of those who have studied the matter that it is 
growing less satisfactory as a tax base in comparison with other 
forms of property better able to pay the costs of government. The 


2C. A. Beard, American Government and Politics (6th ed.), p. 786. 

3 “Standards are inevitably set by the more dynamic and effective social groups. 
This has made the urban the pace-making group of the Great Society 
education, religion, morals, health, business, work and recreation are all being subjected 
to the testing of urban standards” (N. L. Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology, pp. 23-24). 
The extension of services to rural areas is discussed by Charles M. Kneier in “The 
Development of Newer County Functions,” American Political Science Review, XXIV, 
134-40. 
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states and the nation have had available the more lucrative and , 
flexible fields of revenue such as corporation, franchise, income, and 
inheritance taxes, but in only a few cases have the proceeds of these 
been made available to minor units of government / Any distribu- 
tion of such tax proceeds to rural areas would naturally be accom- 
panied by some state supervision or might even require a redistribu- 
tion of functions between state and local government and a decrease 
in local autonomy. To date the rural population has shown no great 
willingness to experiment in this field. The result has been that the 
farmer, with a declining income, is attempting to carry a burden of 
public services supportable only by a confiscatory tax rate.‘ 

And there is much to make us believe that the disparity between 
agricultural resources and the cost of government is a condition like- 
ly to persist and is not a temporary result of the severe depression 
in the shadow of which these words are written. In the first place, it 
is clear that the population of the agricultural sections of the country 
is being rapidly depleted. In 1900, 35 per cent of those gainfully em- 
ployed were engaged in farming; in 1930 probably not over 22 per 
cent were so engaged; and it is estimated that the annual decrease in 
the farm population is sufficient to make a city the size of Boston. 


The burden involved in the support of government is corresponding- 
ly heavier for those left behind, and it seems obvious that population 
loss alone will in the end force widespread changes in the organiza- 
tion of rural government.5 

In the second place, certain changes in habits of consumption lead 
to the belief that for a good many years to come agriculture will be in 
an unsatisfactory position when compared with other types of in- 


4 The statements as to the unsatisfactory character of the general property tax are 
borne out by every tax survey made for the past twenty years. Of special value are: 
E. G. Nourse, ‘Can the American Farm Be Saved?” in Nation, CXXXIV, 460-62; 
“The Agricultural Outlook for 1930,”’ Department of Agriculture, Misc. Pub. No. 73, 
1930. 

5 See Ernest C. Young, ‘“The Movement of Farm Population: Its Economic Causes 
and Consequences,” in Wilson Gee (ed.), The Country Life of the Nation (1930), pp. 
54-75; E. G. Nourse, “The Agricultural Outlook,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. IX 
(January, 1927); O. E. Baker, ‘The Trend in Agricultural Production,” in C. Gini and 
Others, Population (1930); A. E. Taylor, “Population and Agriculture,” in Louis I. 
Dublin (ed.), Population Problems; J. Russell Smith, ‘Agriculture: Some Present Prob- 
lems,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. I. 
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dustry. The possibility of developing new uses for farm products is 
definitely limited by the difficulty of competing with virgin timber, 
coal, and oil resources. A population in which machine power re- 
places man power actually needs less food, so that the demand for 
food is increasing hardly as rapidly as the population, while the 
lessened demand for meat and the substitution of motor vehicles for 
horses and mules have added to the crop surplus and at the same 
time have increased the amount of land which can no longer be 
profitably cultivated.® 

Finally, certain developments in the uses of land are of direct and 
specific significance for the future of local government. Population 
experts agree that all signs point to the stabilization of our popula- 
tion within the next two generations at a figure not much, if any, in 
excess of 175,000,000.’ Since there is no reason to doubt that tech- 
nological advance in agriculture will continue along with a relative- |, 
ly stationary population, the amount of land needed for agricultural 
purposes will grow less. As one expert puts it, “We know that, in the 
present century at least, we shall not need to cultivate quite half 
our potential arable acreage, and that we can devote more than one- 
fourth of our total land surface to forests, wild-life refuges, or other V 
uses without encroaching seriously on land required for crops and 
pasture.’”*® That such predictions have a solid basis is demonstrated 
by the fact that the problem of tax delinquency is already a serious 
and permanent one in various parts of the country. Large areas of 
land returning to public ownership because of non-payment of taxes V 
place upon such areas as counties a burden of administration beyond 
their resources and aggravate the already heavy tax load upon pro- 
ductive land by decreasing the taxable wealth of such units. The 
formulation of a nation-wide land policy seems imperative/ This 
would require joint action by national, state, and local authorities 


6 L. J. Norton, “Some Recent Changes in Meat and Food Crop Production,” Journal 
of Farm Economics, Vol. IX, No. 3 (July, 1927); J. Russell Smith, op. cit. 

7See W. S. Thompson, Population Problems; Raymond Pearl, Studies in Human 
Biology and The Biology of Population Growth. 

8 L. C. Gray, “Land Use,” Agricultural Yearbook (1932), pp. 457-59; O. E. Baker and 
L. C. Gray, “Land Utilization and the Farm Problem,” Department of Agriculture, 
Misc. Pub. No. 97, 1930; Carl Williams, ‘The Land Use Problem in the South,” Journal 
of Forestry, XXX, 280. 
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and is bound to bring with it when it comes significant and funda- 
mental changes in the pattern of local government.? 

A few of these probable changes may be briefly indicated. In the 
first place, the state is likely to assume a greater control’6ver func- 
tions hitherto considered local wherever it can be shown that such 
action is likely to relieve the burden on local real estate. Seconily 
the pressure of costs upon resources will force in time the adoption of 
such devices as a permanent administrative staff and the introduc- 
tion of such improvements as scientific budgeting and accounting 
control and centralized purchasing—all now conspicuously absent in 
rural administration. Finally, the political and administrative maps 
of our states seem likely to undergo striking changes through inter- 
unit co-operation and in some cases consolidation of areas. The prob- 
lem of the relation between the state and its local units can no longer 
be discussed in terms of the ancient categories of political science. If 
the farmer is to escape from the inequities under which he now suf- 
fers, he must stand ready to make such changes in his local arrange- 
ments as are necessary to bring about such a result. 

The economic readjustments needed to place agriculture in a rela- 
tively secure position are of such a nature that they will require an 
extended period of time for their accomplishment. But they are easy 
in comparison with those more subtle changes in attitudes and points 
of view which are fundamental to any reconstruction of local govern- 
ment in rural areas. It is probably a mistake at this date to speak of 
the existence of a “rural mind.”*° Once we have accepted the fact 
that American society is on the way to becoming rather completely 

9See Arthur W. Bromage, ‘‘The Crisis in County Government in Michigan,” 
American Political Science Review, XXV, 135-45, where it is pointed out that in that 
state in 1930 one-fourth of the land area was either already owned by the state or on 
record as delinquent and in process of acquisition by the state. Other interesting 
material may be found in the article on “Forests” by R. Zon in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences; in G. B. Clarke and O. B. Jesness, ‘‘A Study of Taxation in Minnesota,” 
Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. No. 277 (August, 1931); and in C. E. Behn, “The Forest 
Planting Situation in the Northeast,” Journal of Forestry, XXX (February, 1932), 
162-68. Land utilization surveys are now under way in New York, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and probably other states. 


” A criticism and evaluation of the various attempts to analyze the “rural mind” 
will be found in P. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, 
chap. xiv. A most sensible discussion of the subject is L. L. Bernard’s “A Theory of 
Rural Attitudes,” in American Journal of Sociology, XXII, 630-49. 
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urbanized, we have in fact admitted that the conditioning factors of 
rural attitudes have been severely modified; and few can doubt that 
such distinctive differences as may once have existed between the 
rural and urban populations will in time completely disappear. Our 
task, then, is to examine that residuum of traits now remaining after 
making due allowance for the forces tending toward “rurbanization” 
—traits which persist because grounded in the nature of the extrac- 
tive process. 

It is in the development and application of standards of adminis- 
tration, we think, that we are likely to observe the strongest influ- 
ence of the distinctively rural point of view. It is, of course, pre- 
cisely in this field that we may expect to see greatest progress now 
that purely political questions have fallen into the background. Is 
the rural population ready to accept the implications of this fact? 
Are political scientists and reformers aware of the difficulties which 
may postpone the realization of their blue-printed schemes? “The 
character of any administrative system is determined by its environ- 
ment, that is, by the totality of the social, economic, and political 
forces and historical traditions which exert an influence on it.’’™ If, 
then, we approach the study of rural administration in a realistic 
fashion, the question we must answer is, Do the “‘social, economic, 
and political forces and historical traditions” in rural society differ 
from those found in cities to such a degree as to make rural adminis- 
tration in any way distinctive? And an answer to this question may 
best be attempted when we have before us some of the approved 
standards of public administration. 

The matter of fundamental importance to all administration is 
that of personnel. An eminent writer on public administration has 
stated as the three requirements of an adequate civil service, per- 
manence, professionalism, and hierarchy.” These three standards 
mean, briefly, (1) that those employed in the public service should 
be retained for an indefinite period and removed only for reasons 
having to do with their efficiency; (2) that the service should be re- 
garded as a career for which men and women may prepare as for any 


1 J. M. Mathews, American State Government, p. 258. 


2 A. A. Lefas, L’ Etat et les fonctionnaires. Cf. the article on “Bureaucracy” by H. J. 
Laski in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
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other profession; and (3) that the various ranks should be subordi- 
nated one to the other in such a way as to place beyond doubt the 
responsibility for official action in each case. 

Now, conditions in rural areas do not favor the building up of a 
permanent corps of civil servants. The fact must be faced that the 
merit system has made little progress outside the urban sections of 
the country and that the agricultural population has shown little 
interest in, if not actual hostility to, proposals to build up a perma- 
nent staff of administrators on any level of government. Most of the 
states that have adopted the merit system are in the industrial sec- 
tions of the nation, and those counties in which it has been intro- 
duced are without exception highly urbanized.** In his own local 
area the farmer has felt more or less consciously that the retention 
of the long ballot has increased his control over his local servants. 
Moreover, the typical farmer or villager can see no reason why “soft 
jobs” with the county or township should be confined to a few; 
others should “‘have a chance” at them. The existence of the ‘‘court- 
house gang” in so many counties bears witness to the fact that this 
point of view has not preserved rural affairs from boss domination, 
but, in any event, the introduction of the short ballot and the merit 
system would involve nothing short of a revolution in rural political 
mores. 

Furthermore, it seems proper to say that there are special circum- 
stances militating against the development of a true professionalism 
among the employees of rural areas of administration as now con- 
stituted. In the first place, the scale of operations is so small as to 
make unattractive to first-rate talent the work to be done. There are 
few engineering, health, or welfare problems in the typical small 
rural area which constitute a challenge to those trained to get results. 
The present division of the country into thousands of petty areas is a 
standing invitation to Lilliputian administration. And it leads di- 
rectly, of course, to the further fact that the number of employees is 
so small as to afford little or no opportunity for fostering the esprit 
du corps which is so vital to the maintenance of administrative 
standards. In the second place, administration in the typical rural 


*3 The progress of the merit system in counties is thoroughly discussed in J. A. Fairlie 
and C. M. Kneier, County Government and Administration, chap. xi. 
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area is carried on much closer to those affected than is the case in 
cities, so that officials act under the direct impact of popular ideas 
and prejudices. In a democratic society officials can nowhere en- 
tirely escape this pressure. In cities they are made to feel it through 
the ward leader and the “‘boss’’ who act as conduits to transmit pop- 
ular views to those responsible for action. In the country, however, 
the whole relationship is much more personal. Officials are likely to 
be known to a large proportion of the citizenship, and the public 
business committed to them is likely to be considered the business of 
each constituent, whose opinion is bound to be shown at least out- 
ward respect. The larger scale upon which administration is con- 
ducted in a city of any size makes it necessary to organize the ma- 
chinery in a hierarchical fashion. The farther this proceeds the more 
impersonal the process tends to become and the stronger the tend- 
ency of the official personnel to escape popular influence, or at least 
control. And the great diversity of interests met with in cities and 
the weakness of the neighborhood tie have until the present pre- 
vented such an organization of the electorate as will make possible 
anything like the continuous pressure on administration found in 
rural districts. 

Finally, the spirit and technique of modern scientific administra- 
tion encounter in the rural regions the highest development of the 
amateur tradition and the most elaborate worship of the homespun 
virtue of ‘common sense.” The conditions of life and labor in agri- 
cultural communities do not favor the development of specialized 
skill or respect for exact and painstaking techniques. Nothing in the 
farmer’s or villager’s life, at least until the dissemination of city- 
born ideas, has familiarized him with expert ways of doing things. A 
jack-of-all-trades himself, living, at least traditionally, a self-sufh- 
cient life, he sees little need for special training. If a broken bit of 
harness will “do” for a hinge on the henhouse door, why will not any 
“honest” or “‘practical’”’ men do for public office? Common sense is 
a virtue highly prized; expertness, in some dimly felt way, connotes 
uppishness in its possessor.’® In short, so long as every circumstance 


™% There are some apposite remarks upon the importance of the primary group in 
rural society in F. H. Allport’s Social Psychology, p. 384; see also J. E. Boodin, “The 
Unit of Civilization,” in International Journal of Ethics, XXX, 142-59. 


15 See the discussion in J. M. Williams, Our Rural Heritage, pp. 160-65. 
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and tradition of country life tend to faster a belief in the adequacy 
and the validity of what comes close to mere superstitition, we may 
expect rural affairs to be in the hands of incredible witch-doctors. 
All schemes for reform, all ‘‘drives” for efficiency and economy, 
should take this fact into account. 

The realization of the principle of hierarchy would require the 
organization of the public service to be of such character as to place 
each function in the hands of a definite individual and to hold him 
responsible to his superiors for its effective performance. Such an ar- 
rangement involves, in reality, both the ideas of permanence and 
professionalism, as well as a semi-independent status for the admin- 
istrative branch of the government. It scarcely need be said that it 
is seldom or never met with in rural government. The typical county 
is practically never organized in such a way as to show any recog- 
nition of a distinction between the political and administrative tasks 
it has to perform. A large number of officials performing routine 
tasks are still chosen by popular vote. No single person in the entire 
organization is legally in a position to give orders to subordinates and 
enforce compliance with such orders. And, with very few exceptions 
the functions of rural government have not been departmentalized to 
such an extent as to place responsibility in definite hands. The man- 
agement of finances, highways and public works, charities and cor- 
rections, and so on—each is parceled out among numerous author- 
ities, all of whom must act together and any one of whom may easily 
disclaim responsibility when things go wrong. When critics refer 
to our county organization as being ‘“‘without head or tail” they are 
simply using a colloquialism to point to the absence of what we have 
called hierarchy. Since a hierarchical organization depends in the 
end upon the achievement of permanence and professionalism in per- 
sonnel, our failure to attain it is to be explained largely by the same 
set of rural attitudes toward the public business. 

While much depends upon a well-organized and well-trained per- 
sonnel, this alone cannot insure good administration. Experience 
has shown that sound methods of transacting business are almost as 
important. Among the phases of local administration where this 
fact is most clearly illustrated may be mentioned accounting and 
budgeting, the purchase of supplies and the awarding of contracts, 

the allowance of claims, the custody of public funds, and the report- 
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ing of official actions. These humdrum functions are the vital stuff 
of administration on every level. Yet partly because they lack dra- 
matic appeal, partly because they do not promise immediate savings 
in dollars and cents, and partly because inertia is against the new- 
fangled generally, little real progress has been made in introducing 
improved methods of doing these things in rural areas. Budget and 
accounting laws, where they exist on paper, seem largely inoperative. 
This is perhaps not hard to understand. The typical farmer is him- 
self a rather poor business man, keeping his accounts, if at all, “in 
his head,” and judging the profits or loss each year by the crudest 
methods imaginable. It is little wonder that we hear of authenti- 
cated cases where official accounts consist of penciled entries in 
pocket notebooks or where the “report” of the year’s business is 
little more than an exercise in arithmetic showing a balance or a 
deficit. Such methods, after all, seem to accord with the custom of 
the country and should cause no special wonder. In communities 
long insulated from contact with developments in the larger world of 
affairs, the traditional way of doing things yields but slowly to argu- 
ment. The immediate cost of modernization is a telling argument 
against it, no matter what the possible future economies may appear 
to be. These latter seem to be so largely matters of opinion; under 
the traditional régime matters have gone along without positive dis- 
aster and this fact re-enforces the argument as to the wisdom of let- 
ting well enough alone. Besides, vested interests often grow up about 
antiquated procedures. Many are supplied with “jobs” who would 
be displaced by newfangled equipment. Nepotism has long been 
widespread in rural areas, if the laws against it are any evidence, and 
in any event the neighborliness of the countryside, celebrated in song 
and story, is tolerant of ways which “take care” of a perhaps exces- 
sive number of public servants. 

The penny-pinching notions of economy so wide-spread in rural 
districts, though they are the despair of those who would move 
ahead faster than the democratic mass, are not difficult to explain. 
Farming, even under the old economy, was a risky business, its re- 
turns being largely depende@ht upon forces the behavior of which 
could not be predicted or controlled by the individual entrepreneur. 
Saving became the most practical of all moralities. The tax system 
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in vogue in the country has merely confirmed in the mind of the 
farmer an attitude toward his property forced on him by the vagaries 

of nature. The burden of the general property tax is immediate and 

inescapable. The first duty of officials is to keep down the levy, and 

the temptation, among conservative and unimaginative people, is to 

do this by what may in reality be short-sighted methods. It ought 

also to be remembered that modern administration is extremely ex- 

pensive. A program of social services combining the demands of 
zealous reformers would lay a crushing burden upon the typical 
rural community with its present narrow tax base and the scanty re- 
sources of its citizens. Business in rural districts is still conducted on 
a basis not very far removed from barter. At least the average small 
farmer is not accustomed to handling large sums in cash. The item 
of salaries alone involved in a modern program of social welfare and 
public works, though it seems reasonable to those accustomed to 
thinking in terms of approved standards, strikes the farmer as ex- 
travagantly high. Here, as in other areas, but to an exaggerated de- 
gree, a good deal of our mediocre service is traceable to our unwilling- 
ness to pay for something more adequate. And it is necessary to re- 
mind the reformer that no tinkering with the local machinery of as- 
sessment and taxation will unearth the ability to pay for modern ad- 
ministration. The problem of costs can no longer be discussed in 
terms of local areas; it must be envisaged as one involving an eco- 
nomic system in which lines on the map are of little or no significance 
and judicial decisions belated and irrelevant footnotes. 

Most studies of rural government proceed very definitely from the 
anatomical school of political scientists or belong to the vast litera- 
tute of reform. In most cases the structure of government is well 
enough known to require no further emphasis. Hence those who 
would deal with the problems of function in the spirit of prophets be- 
long willy-nilly in the ranks of reform. Now the realization of the 
objectives of reform is strictly conditioned by the factors dealt with 
in this paper. /A dwindling population of farmers cannot, within the )~ 
terms of the ancient categories, pay for a government conceived of 
in terms of urban standards of living, It is suggested that such a 

consummation can be achieved only by considering the status of 
agriculture in the economy of the nation, with all the ramifications 
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involved in economic planning by and for the rural population. It is 
also suggested that plans for reform and reconstruction are bound to 
be abortive unless they take into account the psychological differ- 
ences between country and city people. As the urbanization of the 
country proceeds, these differences may, it is true, be expected to 
grow less sharp, but this is a long process and, pending its complete 
working out, the reality of rural attitudes constitutes a datum which 
we will neglect at our peril. It is upon the bases of such considera- 
tions as these, it seems to the writer, that we may most fruitfully ap- 
proach the problem of reconstructing rural political institutions. 
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URBAN MIGRATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
SELECTION—ARKANSAS DATA’ 


THOMAS C. McCORMICK 
University of Arkansas, College of Agriculture 


ABSTRACT 


According to a recent survey made in Washington County, Arkansas, persons who 
have migrated to towns during this century averaged one more year of schooling than 
those who remained on farms. The percentage of migrants increased directly with the 
amount of education. Boys or girls with only a common-school education were two or 
three times more likely to become a farmer or a farmer’s wife than those with some col- 
lege training; and a high-school education multiplied the trek from the farm by 20 per 
cent. In absolute numbers, however, persons having only an eighth-grade education or 
less made up a majority of the migrating group, in the ratio of three to two. The chief 
cause of the migration was therefore not higher education, but rather economic factors 
combined with many others. ; 


A great deal of speculation has centered about the problem of 
biological selection resulting from migration from farms to urban 
centers, but all attempts to make convincing measurements of the 
results of such a process have, in the writer’s opinion at least, proved 
abortive. Another type of selection that from many points of view is 
no less important than the biological, but whose approximate deter- 
mination is a relatively simple and objective matter, is the educa- 
tional. To what extent, if any, do the individuals with more formal 
education, i.e., education received in school and college, leave the 
farm and go to reside in villages and cities? 

There seems to be no likelihood that investigation will contradict 
the general opinion that the farm population surrenders its better 
educated young people to the non-farm population. Yet there is real 
need for more knowledge of this phenomenon, including its extent 
and variability, associated factors, recent trends, and actual conse- 
quences for rural life. 

The present paper gives a brief report of a first attack made on 
this problem in the state of Arkansas. It summarizes primarily the 
results of an effort simply to measure the relationship between edu- 
cation and urban migration, but includes also a few secondary rela- 
tions that occurred as by-products. The data used were collected 


* Research Paper No. 308, “Journal Series,’’ University of Arkansas. 
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by the personal-interview method, as part of a survey of rural social 
organization made in the spring of 1932 in Washington County. The 
area treated lies in the Ozark region, in the trade territory of Fayette- 
ville, a state university town of about eight thousand inhabitants. 
The population of the county in 1930 was 26 per cent urban, 57 
per cent rural-farm, and 17 per cent rural non-farm. The farm group 
was engaged in fruit growing and general farming. Two-thirds of 
the farmers owned their farms, averaging 94 acres in size. The rural- 
farm population was about 99 per cent native white, and only white 
families were included in the sample. The sample population seemed 
abnormal only in having a somewhat excessive proportion of indi- 
viduals in the older age groups (31.3 per cent 45 years of age and 
over). 

Information was obtained from 244 farm families regarding the 
sex, present age, approximate number of years of schooling, and 
present place of residence of all adult offspring. In 142 of the fam- 
ilies, siblings were living both in towns and on farms. The total 
number of individual records secured was 842, of which 492 were in 
the group remaining on farms and 350 were in the group that mi- 
grated to towns. 

As was to be expected, it was found that persons in the migrant 
group had received on the average nearly one year of schooling more 
than those in the farm group, the difference being six times its standard 
error (Table I). The contrast was more striking when the proportion 
of individuals of the same educational rating in each of the two 
groups was calculated. The percentage falling in the urban group 
became increasingly large as the educational rating rose. Thus, of 
all individuals with a common-school education or less, only 38 per 
cent were living in towns; whereas, of the relatively few who had 
attended college over two years, 80 per cent had left the farm (Table 
II). In other words, the person whose schooling did not extend be- 
yond the eighth grade remained on the farm twice as often as the 
person with any college training at all, and three times as often as 
the person who had advanced in college beyond the Sophomore year. 

A comparison within the migrant group did not show any distinc- 
tion between the sexes in the amount of education received. 

When the total sample population was grouped according to age, 
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there was some evidence that the amount of schooling completed by 
the average individual had increased by about one year between the 
approximate dates of 1900 and 1925 (Table I). 


TABLE I 


ADULT OFFSPRING OF 244 ARKANSAS FARM FAMILIES, BY AGE, 
EDUCATION, AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


Lrvinc on Farms Lrvinc In Towns 
AGE Average Average 
Schooling Individuals Schooling Individuals 
Years Number Years Number 
7.9 88 t9.8 71 
* Difference 2.8 times Standard Error. t Difference 2.6 times Standard Error. 


t Difference 6.0 times Standard Error. All other differences not significant. 


TABLE II 


ADULT OFFSPRING OF 244 ARKANSAS FARM FAMILIES, 
BY EDUCATION AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


EXHIBIT 1 
NoumBer oF INDIVIDUALS PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS 
SCHOOLING 
(YEARS) 
On In On In 

Farms Towns Total Farms Towns Total 

350 211 561 62 38 100 
73 50 123 59 41 100 
54 46 100 54 46 100 
Io 23 33 30 70 100 
15 and over........ 5 20 25 20 80 100 


In brief, these were the chief findings of this part of the survey. 
Their meaning, however, was complicated a little by the possibility 
that there might be some correlation between the dates of birth of 
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the persons included and their tendency to migrate. For example, if 
the older individuals not only had less schooling than the younger 
(as was seen above to be the case), but also migrated to town less 
often, the removal of the better educated members of the sample 


TABLE III 


ADULT OFFSPRING OF 244 ARKANSAS FARM FAMILIES, 
By AGE AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


LIVING ON FARMS LIVING IN Towns 
PERCENTAGE 
DIFFERENCES 
Individuals Individuals IN TERMS OF 
STANDARD 
ERRor 


Number Percentage Percentage 


55 3 4.9 
177 36 * 
153 35 
80 17 
20 9 

7 I 


492 100 


* Difference not significant. 


TABLE IV 


ADULT OFFSPRING OF 244 ARKANSAS FARM FAMILIES 
By EDUCATION AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
EXHIBIT 2 


LIVING ON Farms Livinc in Towns 


Individuals Individuals 


Number Percentage Number Percentage 


350 71* 211 60* 
142 29 139 40 
105 21 116 33 
62 72 
14 and over 9 33 
16 and over 3 


492 


* All differences over 3 times Standard Error. 
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population to towns might be partly due to the accident of age and 
the trend of the times, rather than to differences in education. To 
test the importance of this possibility, it was necessary to compare 
the percentages of persons of older and younger ages occurring in 
the farm and migrant groups, respectively. As a result of this com- 
parison, it appeared that there was a tendency for the migrant group 
to contain more instead of less than its share of older persons (Table 
III). The amount of educational selection associated with urban 
migration in the sample population was therefore somewhat under- 
stated rather than overstated by the findings of the survey. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that in absolute numbers persons 
with only an eighth-grade education or less made.up a majority of 
these migrants to towns, the ratio being three such persons to two 
having any secondary or college education (Table IV). This leaves - 
no room for a belief that higher education was the chief cause of the 
urban migration. 
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CAN STANDARDS OF LIVING BE RATED 
FROM OBSERVATION? 


E. L. KIRKPATRICK 
University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


In order to obtain what might be a usable scheme for determining the actual prevail- 
ing standards of living for farm families, a study was made of goo farm families in 
Wisconsin. Information was obtained on the receipts from all sources and the expendi- 
tures for all purposes for one year by each family, and families were rated in five classes, 
from A to E, on the basis of general impressions on the appearance of the farmstead, 
interior of the house, and personality of the homemaker. Although average total cost of 
living declines quite regularly from the A to the E group, the decline is not distributed 
regularly among the different kinds of goods and services. The average cost of food 
decreases only slightly and very irregularly; clothing drops markedly and regularly to 
the D rating only; house rent and expenditures for “all other” purposes fall markedly 


and regularly; average cost of purchased goods and services declines more pronouncedly 
than cost of the furnished. 


Casual reference to standards of living by intercessors for the 
farmer causes the social scientist to wonder how these intercessors 
measure or appraise the standard of living. Most of them when 
questioned make no claim for having attempted to measure it in 
terms of either expenditures or goods and services used. “Judging 
from observation,” they say when questioned, “‘the standard seems 
to be at about that level.” 

Thus, we are brought to face the question, “Can the farmer’s 
standard of living be appraised or rated from observation?” If so, 
what might be a usable scheme for determining the actual prevailing 
standard for a given family or group of families? 

One phase of a recent study among goo farm families in Wisconsin 
throws some light on these questions.* The families were situated in 
seven localities representing the major type of farming areas of the 
state. They were visited by two field workers at about the same 
time for information on the receipts from all sources and the expendi- 
tures for all purposes, for one year, by each family. The worker who 
visited the homemaker for information on the amounts and costs of 
goods and services used for family living purposes rated the homes in 

* See Farm Family Living in Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin 114. Ratings from observation are not discussed in the bulletin. 
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five classes, according to her best judgment. The classes ranged from 
A down to E, representing excellent, good, average, fair, or poor 
conditions. The ratings were the results of general impressions on 
the appearance of the farmstead, the interior of the house, and in 
most instances the personality of the homemaker. 

In all, 781 homes were rated.? The numbers placed in the five 
classes are indicated in Table I. In terms of proportion of the total 
number, 27 per cent of the homes were rated excellent, 33 per cent 
good, 26 per cent average, 11 per cent fair, and 3 per cent poor. 
These proportions were the result of spontaneous procedure, that is, 
the different workers, of which there were six, were not instructed 
or urged to put any specific number or proportion of homes in any 
given class. 

Figures by means of which the observation ratings may be com- 
pared with prevailing standards of living are given in Table I. They 
include total cost of living, expenditures for the principal groups of 
goods and services, and for living furnished by the farm and pur- 
chased on the per family basis. They include also the percentage 
distribution of the total expenditures per family among the principal 
groups of goods and services, and between the living furnished by 
the farm and purchased. . 

It is noteworthy that the average total cost of living declines 
quite regularly from $1,754 (per family) for the A group to $1,091 
for the E group of families. The decline is not distributed regularly 
among the different kinds of goods and services, however. The aver- 
age cost of food decreases only slightly and very irregularly. The 
cost of clothing drops markedly and regularly to the D rating, only. 
House rent and the expenditures for “all other” purposes fall 
markedly and regularly. The expenditures for advancement fall 
noticeably but very irregularly. The average cost of purchased 
goods and services declines more pronouncedly than cost of the fur- 
nished. 


With respect to percentage distribution of the total cost of living 


2No attempt was made to rate the 119 homes in the first unit of the study. The 
locality for this unit was very similar to that for each of two other units, so that the re- 
sults probably are not widely different from what they would have been with these 
homes included in the goo. 
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among the principal groups of goods and services, the proportion of 
the total for food shows a pronounced increase, from 31 per cent to 


TABLE I 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING, IN TERMS OF TOTAL COST AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
COST AMONG THE PRINCIPAL KINDS OF GOODS AND SERVICES, IN RELATION 
TO RATINGS BY FIELD WORKERS FROM OBSERVATION: 781 FARM FAMILIES 
OF SELECTED LOCALITIES IN WISCONSIN, 1929-30 


Cost oF LIVING PER FAMILY 


RATINGS BY FIELD Average Expenditure for 
WORKERS FROM 
OBSERVATION 


Ad- 
vance- 
ment 


Cloth- 
ing 


All groups........ 218 438 


Excellent (A)..... 298 547 
Good 211 428 
Average (C)..... 185 383 
Fair 152 361 
Poor (E) 96 284 


Per Cent of Total Expenditure 


All groups 100 | 35.3 | 13-5 ; .6 | 30.4 | 34.0 | 66.0 


Excellent (A)... .. 100 | 31.0 | 13.8 .© | 31.2 | 33.1 | 66.9 
Good (B)..... 100 | 35.6 | 13.3 .3 | 30.7 | 34-5 | 65.5 
Average (C) 100 | 38.0 | 13.3 29.2 | 34.1 | 65.9 
Fair (D) 100 | 40.2 | 12.7 .3 | 30.8 | 35.0 | 65.0 
Poor 100 | 47.9 | 14.4 | 8.8 26.0 | 36.3 | 63.7 


* Cost covers the “value” attributed to the goods furnished by the farm and the ry 2 oon for goods 


and services purchased for home use during the year of study. Cost was arrived at as follows: prices given 
by the homemakers were checked with those given by the farm operators for foods and fuel furnished by the 
farm and with current prices in the stores where the families did most of their trading for the goods which 
were purchased. Furnished foods and fuel were priced at what they would have brought had they been sold 
at the local market. 

t Rent refers to use of the farmhouse for family living purposes for the year of study. It represents 10 
per cent of the value of the house in each instance. Values for the study corresponded to those reported b: 
the interviewees to the 1930 census enumerators. These in turn appeared to be in fairly close accord wit 
the values reported to local assessors. Since the housing values do not include building lots, the rental 
ame obtained from them would not be comparable with urban house rent figures without this additional 
allowance. Practically the same method was followed in arriving at the rental figures used in Tables II and 
III, excep treferences to 1930 census evaluations. 
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almost 48 per cent. The proportion for clothing remains practically 
steady. The proportion for “all other’ purposes shows a slight 
tendency to decline; and the proportions for rent and advancement 
show marked decreases, from 17 per cent to less than g per cent, and 
from 7 per cent to less than 3 per cent. 

The proportion of the total living furnished by the farm shows 
only a slight tendency to rise, from 33.1 to 36.3 per cent. Thus the 
proportion of the total purchased declines from 66.9 to 63.7 per cent. 

These results are in accord with the findings from two other 
studies, one of which dealt with almost 300 farm families of south- 
eastern Ohio. These families were visited in 1927 for information, 
also, on all farm and family living receipts and expenditures. The 
numbers and percentages of the total number of families rated A, 
B, C, D, and E for this study are indicated in Table II. Consider- 
ably fewer of these families were rated A, only 8 per cent, compared 
to 27 per cent of the Wisconsin families. 

The Ohio families had lower prevailing standards of living gen- 
erally than did the Wisconsin families. They consumed $931 worth 
of goods and services annually compared to $1,439 worth consumed 
by the Wisconsin families. They devoted a much larger percentage 
of the total expenditures to food, a considerably lower percentage to 
rent, and a somewhat lower percentage to “all other” goods and 
services. A larger proportion of their living was furnished by the 
farm. 

As with the Wisconsin families, the total cost of living declines 
regularly from the A to the E rating. The decline is distributed in 
somewhat the same way, except that it appears to be more marked 
for all the principal kinds of goods except food. 

Trends in the percentage distribution of expenditures are more 
pronounced. The proportion of the total for food increased from 41.7 
per cent for A families to 62.7 per cent for C families. The propor- 
tions for the other principal kinds of goods and services declined, 
those for rent and advancement regularly and markedly. 

The other study of which the results are similar includes 2,010 


3 See “Sources and Uses of Income Among 300 Families of Vinton, Jackson, and 
Meigs Counties, Ohio, 1926,” United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Pre- 
liminary Report, 1928. Ratings from observations are not discussed in the report. 
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farm families of selected localities in eleven states, 1922-24.4 In 
terms of the percentages of the total number, these families were 
rated about the same as the 300 Ohio families. 


TABLE II 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING, IN TERMS OF TOTAL COST AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
COST AMONG THE PRINCIPAL KINDS OF GOODS AND SERVICES, IN RELATION 
TO RATINGS BY FIELD WORKERS FROM OBSERVATION: 298 FARM FAMILIES OF 
SOUTHEASTERN OHIO, 1927 


Cost oF LIVING PER FAMILY 
RATINGS BY FIELD 
WoRKERS FROM 


OBSERVATION Average Expenditure for 


Ad- 
Cloth- Rent | vance- - 


Oth 
ment 


Dollars 


All Groups 67 | 45 


Excellent (A) 76 
Good (B) 84 | 62 
Average (C) 59 | 39 
Fair (D) 34 5 
Poor 28 II 


43-0 | 


39.9 | 60.1 
41.2 | 58.8 
44.4 | 55.6 
45-7 | 54-3 
48.1 | 51.9 


The prevailing standard of living for the 2,010 families was slightly 
higher than for the Wisconsin families; $1,589 worth of goods and 


4 See E. L. Kirkpatrick, “Observation as a Measure of the Standard of Living among 
Farmers,” Journal of Home Economics, XIX, No. 8, 459. 
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services were used annually (Table III). The average total cost of 
living declined from $2,278 for the A group to $1,018 for the E group 
of these families. This decline was distributed regularly through all 


TABLE III 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING, IN TERMS OF TOTAL COST AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE COST, AMONG THE PRINCIPAL KINDS OF GOODS AND SERVICES, IN RELA- 
LATION TO RATINGS BY FIELD WORKERS FROM OBSERVATION: 2,010 FARM 
FAMILIES OF SELECTED LOCALITIES IN ELEVEN STATES, 1922-24 


Cost or LIVING PER FAMILY 


RATINGS BY FIELD Average Expenditure for 
WoRKERS FROM 
OBSERVATION 


Ad- 
Rent | vance- 
ment 


Cloth- 
ing 


Dollars 


All Groups 194 


Excellent (A)..... 353 
Good B) 240 
Average (C) 172 
Fair D) 105 
Poor 62 


Per 
Cent of 
Total 


All Groups : 14.9 ‘ ‘ 24.6 | 43.5 | 56.5 


Excellent 3 . 14.0 : ‘ 28.7 | 38.4 | 61.6 


Good B 15.1 . . 25.5 | 41.0 | 59.0 
Average (C) .6 | 15.2 ; .2 | 23.2 | 45.8 | 54.2 
Fair D) 14.7 ; 22.4 | 47.3 | 52.7 
Poor : 14.1 19.8 | 54.4 | 45.6 


the principal elements of the living. It is least pronounced for food 
and most pronounced for advancement. 

Percentage distribution of the total cost among the different kinds 
of goods and services is indicative. The proportion for food increases 
regularly; that for clothing remains practically constant; those for 
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the other kinds decrease; for rent and advancement they decrease 
markedly. 

These families show wider ranges in the percentages of the total 
cost of living furnished by the farm and purchased than are indicated 
for the other two groups. This difference cannot be accounted for 
satisfactorily on the basis of the proportions of the total furnished 
by the farm and purchased, since these were practically the same as 
for the 300 Ohio families. Nor can it be accounted for on the basis 
of the total cost of goods and services purchased since this is not 
widely different from the corresponding figure for the Wisconsin 
families. Perhaps some of it might be accounted for in size of family 
or household were figures for this factor available. Unfortunately 
they are available for only the 2,010 families. The average size of 
family was 3.9, 4.2, 4.4, 4.9, and 5.5 persons for the A, B, C, D, 
and E groups of these families, respectively. 


SIGNIFICAN( £ OF THE FINDINGS 


On the basis that costs are indicative of prevailing standards of 
living, rating by observation suggests a possible method of ascer- 
taining something of the comparative welfare of farm families. In 
normal times, even, it offers a means of learning tentatively the num- 
ber of families in a given area that are below, at, or near the mini- 
mum standard of living. In times like the present it represents a 
possible way of discovering those families that are in need of and 
perhaps entitled to relief. On the whole it suggests a usable plan of 
mapping a state or a given region in standard-of-living areas, some- 
what as gross returns from farming are used as bases for type-of- 
farming areas. 

The appearance of the farmstead, including the exterior of the 
house, might be made to suffice as a basis for the ratings. In two 
of the studies referred to above, workers rated each home on three 
bases: (1) appearance of the farmstead, (2) appearance of the in- 
terior of the house, and (3) general reaction to all impressions from 
the visit. Ratings on the farmstead, primarily the exterior of the 
house, were practically as indicative as on either of the other two 
bases. In other words, there were close correlations among the rat- 
ings from the three angles or bases. 
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Appearance of the farmhouse, then, may be a fairly satisfactory 
index of the prevailing standard of living. At any rate it is worthy 
of further consideration as to its significance with respect to the 
matter. 

The method here described is very inadequate, of course, even as a 
rough gauge. It needs to be further developed, and even then it will 
have limitations for strictly scientific purposes. It cannot be made 
to take account of amounts and qualities of goods and services used, 
or of the capacity of different members of the family to obtain satis- 
factions from the uses of goods and services. This latter limitation 
is little if any more serious, however, than our inability at present to 
measure satisfactions by the statistical method. 

Although not conclusive in any respect the results here presented 
are suggestive of further actual attempts to appraise the standard 
of living more quickly than it has been found possible to appraise it 
by statistical analyses. They indicate a need for additional study in 
search of a satisfactory and easily applicable method of measuring , 
standards of living of farm families comparatively. 
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VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF EMINENT 
WOMEN OF TODAY 


BERTHA BEACH THARP 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ABSTRACT 


An analysis and comparison of the records of eminent women listed in Who’s Who in 
America for 1929, 1930, and 1902 indicate that: (1) the proportion of women gaining 
eminence is shifting from art, music, literature, and the stage to work that is more de- 
pendent on formal training; (2) there is a marked tendency for women to gain public 
acknowledgment for work in fields of activity in which hitherto they have not been 
prominent, notably in politics and business; (3) in several cases there was no correlation 
between the proportion of women who gained success in certain vocations and the pro- 
portion of women gainfully employed in such fields. The proportion of women listed as 
journalists or editors decreased, despite the fact that the proportion of women gainfully 
employed in this field increased. The proportion of lawyers listed changed very little 
although the proportion gainfully employed decreased. Change in social attitude re- 
garding women’s ability and social status is shown by the increasing employment and 
vocational success of women. 


Women are taking advantage of the economic, political, and social 
freedom gained during the past fifty years as is evidenced by the 
fact that women are represented in a majority of the vocations listed 
in the United States Bureau of the Census for 1930. While this fact 
is generally understood little is known as to (1) whether it is easier or 
more difficult for women to gain public recognition of their work to- 
day than it was a few decades ago, (2) to what extent the proportion 
of women gaining recognition has shifted in the various fields of ac- 
tivity during the past thirty years, and (3) in which of the vocations 
women find the least difficulty in rising to prominence. 

In an effort to throw light on these questions, the most practicable 
procedure was to compile statistical data pertaining to women who 
have become prominent in recent years because of some outstanding 
accomplishment and who are generally regarded as being successful. 
It must be recognized at the beginning that there are different views 
concerning what constitutes success, but in approaching the present 
problem public recognition for outstanding work has been accepted 
as a practicable criterion of success. 

Records of accomplishments of individuals are to be found in 
encyclopedias, other reference books, and newspapers. Of these it 
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appeared that Who’s Who in America contained the most condensed 
and pertinent information needed for the problem at hand. Accord- 
ingly, relevant data were selected from the 1929 and 1930 editions, 
tabulated, and analyzed; and, whenever possible, comparisons were 
made with previous studies of similar nature with a view of discover- 
ing social trends. 

The 1930 edition of Who’s Who in America contained the names of 
1,885 women living at the time the book was published. Since there 
was a total of 48,773,140 females ten years of age or older living in 
the United States in 1930, it may be shown that only one in every 
25,875 of these females were listed in this publication. According to 
a previous survey,” there were 977 eminent women listed in the 1902 
edition of Who’s Who in America and, since there were 28,246,384 
females ten years of age or older in our country in 1900, we can esti- 
mate that about one in every 28,911 gained sufficient public recogni- 
tion to be listed. The obvious conclusion is that the proportion of 
women gaining eminence in 1930 is greater than it was in 1902. 
While the increase is not great it is sufficient to show definitely that 
it is gradually becoming easier for women to gain recognition for 
their work than it was twenty-eight years ago. 

An analysis of the vocational classification of the 1,718 eminent 
women listed in the 1929 Who’s Who showed that almost go per 
cent of the women mentioned gained recognition as professional 
workers, while 8.5 per cent gained the attention of the public either 
because of their social or philanthropic activities, and 1.45 per cent 
gained eminence as politicians. A very small percentage, or less than 
ten in number, became successful in business. The method of classi- 
fying was difficult as many of the women were interested in more 
than one kind of activity; however, they were classified according 
to what seemed to be the major interest of the individual. For ex- 
ample, a woman who was mentioned as an educator, lecturer, and 
author was classified as an educator when it appeared that the major 
portion of her activities were in the field of education. 

After arranging the vocational groups according to the percentage 
which each group was of the total number (1,718 women), it was 


* Amanda Carolyn Northrop, ‘Successful Women of America,” Popular Science 
Monthly, LXIV (1903-4), 237- 
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found that the authors, including 527 and representing 30.7 per cent 
of the entire group, headed the list; educators ranked second with 
370 and representing 21.5 per cent of the total number; artists, con- 
stituting about 9 per cent, took third place; actresses, journalists, 
musicians, and social workers followed, each group containing from 
5 per cent to g per cent of the whole number. The remaining groups 
each contained 3 per cent or less. 

It was found that the artists, actresses, authors, and musicians 
made up 52.1 per cent of the total number of eminent women listed 
in the 1929 publication. In other words, a little over one half of the 
women gained success in fields of work that are of an artistic and 
emotional nature. 

When data of this study were compared with those of a similar 
survey made of women listed in the 1902 edition of Who’s Who in 
America, the following trends were noted: (1) the proportion of 
women gaining eminence has shifted considerably in the various 
vocational groups during the past twenty-eight years; (2) there was 
a marked tendency for women to gain public acknowledgment for 
work in fields of activity in which hitherto they have not been promi- 
nent; and (3) in several cases there was no correlation between the 
proportion of women who gained success in certain vocations and 
the proportion of women gainfully employed in such fields. 

According to data obtained from the survey of women listed in 
the 1902 edition of Who’s Who, about 72 per cent of the women 
gained prominence as artists, actresses, musicians, and writers as 
contrasted to 52.1 per cent in the present study. The decrease in this 
percentage is undoubtedly the result of a smaller proportion of 
women pursuing these vocations. Data obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Census show that 0.26 per cent of the females ten years of 
age or older gainfully employed were listed as actresses, artists, 
musicians, and authors in 1930, while 0.32 per cent were thus listed 
in 

In the 1902 study of eminent women, 9.5 per cent of them gained 
eminence in the field of education as compared with 21.5 per cent of 
the women included in the present survey. The proportion of those 
gaining recognition in the field of education by Who’s Who in America 
has significance notwithstanding the fact that educators of certain 
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rank are arbitrarily included, since it indicates marked progress in 
achieving success in education as a vocation. The great increase in 
the educational field is not surprising since data based on the United 
States Bureau of Census indicate a very steady and rapid increase in 
the proportion of women entering educational work. For instance, in 
1900 there were 463 women listed by the Census as college presidents 
and professors,’ and in the 1930 issue 20,131 were thus listed; in 
1900 there were 296,474 women classified as teachers,3 but by 1928 
the number had grown to 693,741,4 showing an increase of 134 per 
cent. 

The percentage of women gaining recognition as librarians by 
Who’s Who has increased during the past few decades, being 0.94 
per cent for the women listed in the 1902 edition and 2.85 per cent 
for those mentioned in the 1929 issue. It should be borne in mind 
that librarians attaining certain rank are automatically listed by this 
publication. In 1910, the Census shows that 5,829 women were regis- 
tered as librarians, while in 1930 the number increased to 27,056. 

Women who are interested in journalism will regret to learn that 
the proportion of women listed as journalists or editors decreased, 
despite the fact that the proportion of women gainfully employed 
in this field increased during the period between 1900 and 1930. 
According to a previous study, 6.8 per cent of the women listed in the 
1902 edition of Who’s Who were grouped as journalists, while only 
4.7 per cent are thus classified in 1929. In 1900, 2,193 women were 
registered as journalists or editors by the Bureau of Census, and in 
1930 the number thus listed totaled 11,924. When considering the 
total number of females ten years of age or older who were gainfully 
employed in 1900 and in 1930 the increase in proportion of journal- 
ists is about 3.2 per cent. These facts would lead one to believe that 
it is becoming more difficult for women to gain success as journalists 
or editors. 

There was a slight increase in the proportion of women gaining 
eminence as social workers and philanthropists between the years 
1902 and 1929 as likewise there was for the rank and file of women 
gainfully employed or interested in social work and philanthropy. 

2 Joseph A. Hill, Women in Gainful Occupations, 1870-1920, p. 42. 

3 Op. cit. 4 Statistical Abstract of United States, 1931, p. 109. 
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Among the women who are recognized by Who’s Who, the propor- 
tion of lawyers changed very little during the past twenty-eight 
years, although the proportion of women ten years old or older and 
listed by the 1930 Census as gainfully employed as lawyers is con- 
siderably less than it was for 1910. This may be interpreted as mean- 
ing that women lawyers are finding it easier to receive public ac- 
knowledgment for their work. The percentage of successful women 
in chemistry and work based upon it changed from 1.8 per cent in 
1902 to 3 per cent in 1929. Since there is a difference in classifica- 
tions no comparison can be made with the proportion of women 
listed by the Census as being gainfully employed in this line of 
work. 

In the 1902 study of women of Who’s Who in America, 2.13 per 
cent of the women were classified as physicians or surgeons, while in 
the 1929 survey the proportion was 1.92 per cent. The decrease in 
the proportion of women interested in medicine is likewise reflected 
in the proportion of women who entered this profession since 1920. 
In 1920, data taken from the Census show that 7,219 women, or 
3.8 per cent of the total number of females ten years of age or older 
gainfully employed, were listed as physicians or surgeons, while in 
1930 only 6,825 or 2.9 per cent were thus classed. Undoubtedly the 
long and expensive training necessary for success in this profession 
has been a factor in discouraging women from entering the work 
even though it has extensive possibilities for women. Another factor 
is the prejudice which people have regarding the ability of women 
physicians. 

The findings of this presentation substantiate the general opinion 
that women are gaining success in what are considered new lines of 
work. For example, no woman was classified in the 1902 study of the 
women of Who’s Who as a “‘politician,”’ and only one was listed as 
being a business woman, whereas, in the 1929 study twenty-five 
women were classed as politicians and eight as business women. 
The 1929 edition of Who’s Who contained the names of many women 
who were or have been state governors, members of congress, offi- 
cials of city governments, or who are acting in other political capaci- 
ties. 

As further evidence that women are being successful in new ac- 
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tivities, 23 women gained public acknowledgment for work which 
did not come under any of the main occupational or professional 
vocations in the present study, while only three were classed under 
“miscellaneous” vocations in the survey of the 1902 eminent women. 
One of the three was a deposed queen, another a seed grower, and the 
third a life-saver. 

The miscellaneous vocational group for the 1929 study contains 
the names of five explorers, three engineers, several nurses, a phar- 
macist, a phrenologist, a tennis player, and a few others. The variety 
of interests represented by the women of this group impresses one 
with the fact that women are slowly but surely entering new voca- 
tions. The fact, too, that these women have been given public recog- 
nition indicates that people are acknowledging women’s accomplish- 
ments in work other than that of an artistic or humanitarian nature 
as was the custom prior to the twentieth century. 

The shifting from one occupational or professional field to an- 
other may be attributed in part to choice and part to individual 
qualifications such as education, experience, or natural ability, and 
to a demand or opportunity for employment. Dr. Hill observes that 
the occupational classification of women may change materially in a 
very short time and explains that such changes may be temporary, 
citing conditions during the World War.’ On the other hand, Dr. 
Hill believes that such changes may indicate a permanent tendency 
or an adjustment to conditions that are likely to continue. 

Prior to the twentieth century it was considered proper for women 
to cook, sew, enjoy a garden, and to indulge in the fine arts. Today 
women are gainfully employed in 527 different occupations accord- 
ing to the survey made by Miss Breckinridge for the President’s 
Report; however, 85 per cent of the women were concentrated in 
only 24 of these occupations. In 1900, 21 per cent of all women over 
16 years of age were gainfully employed, but this percentage in- 
creased to 25 per cent in 1930. Miss Breckinridge believes it is very 
apparent that women are assuming a greater share of the responsi- 
bility for carrying on the work of the country. Economic pressure 
and popular demand for co-education have broken down the Vic- 
torian ideals, and today women feel free to enter practically any 

5 Joseph A. Hill, Women in Gainful Occupations, 1870-1920, Pp. 45. 
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vocation or avocation they choose. It may be added, too, that lei- 
sure which women now enjoy and which the majority of them in the 
past did not has been a vital factor in the shifting of women’s voca- 
tions and interests. 

As a result of the great demand for education among women, 
state colleges and universities and likewise many private ones which 
were closed to them less than fifty years ago have opened their doors 
and are offering women advantages which were never theirs in the 
past. The increase in the number of women entering institutions of 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED PROPORTION OF WOMEN TEN YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED IN SIX SELECTED VOCATIONS SELECTED FOR THE 1929 EDITION OF 
Who’s Who in America ON THE BASIS OF THE 1930 UNITED STATES CENSUS 


Number of Females 
Ten Years Old or | Number of Women 
Vocational Groups Older Gainfully Listed in 1929 
Employed (1930 Who’s Who in 
United States America 
Census) 


Estimated Per 
Cent of Gainfully 
Employed Selected 

for Who’s Who, 

1930 


5,447 527 9.67 
19,290 99 0.51 
22,023 0.68 
Musicians 79,611 116 0.14 
Physicians 6,825 33 0.48 
Librarians 27,056 49 0.18 


higher learning has been phenomenal. In 1910, for example, there 
were 104,701 women enrolled in state colleges and professional 
schools, but by 1928 the number increased to 356,137; in 1910, 
records show that 602 graduate degrees were earned by women, 
while in 1928 the number grew to 4,858.° 

The percentages which appear in Table I indicate social tenden- 
cies that will be of interest to women looking forward to a career 
and public acknowledgment for their work. Although there is a 
difference of about one year in the two sets of figures in this tabula- 
tion, the percentages may be used in making a few general compari- 
sons. For example, they indicate that it is far easier for authors to 


6 Biennial Survey of Education, Department of Interior, Office of Education, Bull. 
No. 16, 1930, p. 698. 
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be recognized by Who’s Who in America than it is for artists, ac- 
tresses, musicians, physicians, or librarians. An estimation based 
upon data given in Table I shows that little less than 10 per cent of 
the women listed in the 1930 Census as being gainfully employed as 
authors will be acknowledged by Who’s Who, while less than 1 per 
cent of the women pursuing any one of the other five professions 
thus listed will be acknowledged. These data would make it appear as 
thoug’ the musicians of our country have a smaller proportion of 
their number listed in Who’s Who than do any of the others included 
in this particular group; the librarians rank second in this respect. 

In general, the compilations made for this study show that the 
proportion of women gaining public recognition for their work is 
shifting from art, music, literature, and the stage to work that is 
more dependent upon formal training. The results are encouraging 
as they indicate that women may gain success in practically any 
work in which they demonstrate their value and that it is easier for 
women today to gain recognition for their services than it was only 
a few decades ago. In short, the social attitude regarding women’s 
ability and social status has changed and is changing under the 
influences of the twentieth century. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


THE 1933 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS: 
REPORT RECEIVED TO MAY 15, 1933 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1933 census of current 
research projects as classified and edited by Harold Hosea and George A. 
Lundberg of the Committee on Social Research, appear below. An attempt has 
been made to give the subject, scope, author, and his address whenever this 
information has been available. In arranging the material the categories em- 
ployed in Social Science Abstracts have been used. In the cross-references the 
serial numbers of the projects are given. The authors’ names are arranged 
alphabetically within the several groups. 

[Eprtor’s NoTe.—Projects included in the census published in Vol. XX XVIII, No. 


5 (March, 1933), are indicated in this list by a citation of the page and serial number 
of the project. The description is reprinted only where a reformulation has been made.] 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 
(See also 124, 134, 169, 171, 177) 


1. Social philosophy of Robert Hamilton Bishop. Read Bain, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


2. History of the concept of instinct. L. L. Bernard, Washington University, St. 


Louis, Missouri. A study of the usage of instinct by social philosophic writers from the 
times of the earliest printed materials to the present. 


3. History of social theory in the United States. Jdem. This study covers both 
sociology and the related social sciences. 


4. Sociology and international relations. L. L. Bernard and J. S. Bernard, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of the research done by sociologists 
in the field of the sociology of international relations, including such topics as war, peace, 
international justice, international organization and control, immigration and emigra- 
tion and migration, Americanization, etc.; the opinions expressed regarding these sub- 
jects by American sociologists in their writings; and a discussion of the theories of 
international relations as presented by American sociologists. 

5. Stratification and mobility in primitive society. Brewton Berry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

6. The social science of the 18th century. Gladys Bryson, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. (See XXXVIII, 728, No. 5.) 

7. A post-war bibliography of the Near Eastern Mandates. Stuart C. Dodd, Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Beirut, Syria. (See XX XVIII, 728, No. 7.) 

8. Achievements of the social sciences. S. C. Gilfillan, 5623 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago. From the inception of their influence, in the United States. 

g. Trends of the social sciences, as reflected in the American post-graduate theses 
in economic, social, and political science. Idem or H. W. Odum. From the beginning 
of graduate study i in the ’70’s, to 1931. Four-fifths of the doctoral and an equal num- 
ber of master’s theses were read by title, and classified among thirty fields, and by 
university, year, degree, and department granting degree. 
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10. Sociological interpretation of the writings of Amos. Paul McBride Gillis, 316 
Welsh Avenue, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania. 


11. Bibliographical outline and digest of historical and general sociology. Joseph 
Mayer, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


12. Scientific economic thought. Jdem. The area and period covered are mainly 
the French, English, Austrian, and American phases of economic thought from the 
period of the physiocrats to the present day. 


13. The social and economic conditions obtaining in Upper Silesia, viewed in their 
historical perspective; especially in the area ceded to Poland after the plebiscite of 1922. 
William J. Rose, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


14. Lester F. Ward and Edward A. Ross: An interchange of letters. Bernard J. 
Stern, Columbia University, New York City. 


15. The letters of Albion W. Small to Lester F. Ward. Idem. 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See also 245, 247) 


16. Effects of colloid coagulants and dispersants upon human behavior. Gilbert J. 
Rich, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chicago. Administration of chemicals which have 
definite effects upon colloid chemistry of the brain to psychotic subjects, children 
exhibiting behavior problems, and normal individuals. 


Child Study and Adolescence 
(See also 221) 


17. The Gestalt of the delinquent child. Clairette P. Armstrong, Psychologist 
Children’s Court, 127 East 22d Street, New York City. A prefatory note emphasizing 
that the delinquent child is part and parcel of his total situation and cannot be isolated 
as a personality from his total situation. 


18. The self-words of a child—an attempt to check the results of Cooley’s study 
of same title. Read Bain, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. First twenty-seven months’ 
language development of a female. Observation of two persons—noting day-by-day 
development. 


19. An observational study of a group of adolescent boys in an auto mechanics class. 
Bertha T. Hirshstein, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Observational 
records covering a six months’ period for a class of twenty boys. 


20. A study of the relation between developmental age and social factors. Jerome 
R. Merwick, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. Boys eleven, twelve, and 
thirteen years of age in five of the geographical sections of the country; comparing the 
scores of the Furfey D. A test in rich and poor, negro and white, rural and urban, 
institutional and non-institutional, boys in different sections of the United States. 


Personality and Life Organization 


21. The relationship of experience and habit to genius and special talents. Robert 
E. L. Faris, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. Data consist largely of inti- 
mate life-history documents collected by the author and some published autobio- 
graphical material. 


22. The classification of symbolic movements. Maurice H. Krout, 4316 Lexington 
Street, Chicago. The material used here consists of about 125 records of three types of 
verbal association to a list of 160 gestures employed as stimulus words. Some material 
of value has also been culled from other experiments. 


23. Clinical techniques based on symbolic movements. Jdem. The material em- 
ployed is culled from the study of one subject and five controls observed under the same 
conditions and given exactly similar tests. The tests were carried on over a period of 
some weeks at the college where the author is teaching. 
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24. Experimental studies in symbolic movement. Jdem. For some experiments 
twelve, for some sixteen, and for some twenty subjects studied intensively. They were 
all observed under ordinary classroom conditions, at which time gestures and stimulus 
words were recorded. Later the stimulus words were used to evoke gestures, under 
controlled conditions. Various records have been obtained. 


25. Symbolic movements in relation to personality and culture. Jdem. The material 
for this study consists in literature available on expressive movements of animals, 
embryos (animal and human), feral men (Wild Boy of Aveyron), primitives, and civi- 
lized people. Added to this are the author’s observations of symbolic movements in 
certain cases studied. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 96, 97, 99, 108, 256, 267) 


26. An investigation into the processes of family formation. Robert G. Foster, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The study is confined to newly married couples 
(100 cases in all) over a period of the first three years of their married life. Data are 
obtained through interviews with each couple prior to marriage, interviews and ques- 
tionnaire reports during the period of the study, covering sexual, economic, social, 
religious, and emotional (personality) factors. The purpose is to determine, by in- 
tensive case method, how family pattern or structure develops and the ways in which 
conflicts and adjustments take place. 


27. The Negro family in the United States. E. Franklin Frazier, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. This study attempts to trace the development of the Negro 
family in the United States with special emphasis on the building up of family tradi- 
tions and as it has been affected by the differentiation of the Negro population as the 
result of urbanization. The data include: original census material on families in three 
Southern cities and three rural counties; family history documents; printed materials 
and statistics and case studies from social agencies. 


28. The suburban family and leisure. Mary Alice McInerny, 230 County Office 
Building, White Plains, New York. Time diaries of husbands, wives, and children 
revealing distribution of leisure between the home and outside the home, and the extent 
to which the family is a unit in leisure activities. 


29. Application of the theory of limits to evolutionary and other hypotheses of change 
in family structure. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. A study of the entire literature of importance about the family, particularly 
the law codes. 


Modern Family and Its Problems 


30. The influence of a severe loss of income from accustomed sources upon family 
life. Robert C. Angell, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Case histories of family readjustments 
during the depression, 1929-33, among the families of college students—approximately 
fifty cases. 


31. Interaction patterns in normal families. Howard W. Beers, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Data from one hundred farm 
families in four areas. Case analyses are based on personal interviews. 


32. A study of attitudes and problems connected with the adoption of young chil- 
dren. Lee M. Brooks, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Preliminary study connected with 
an M.A. thesis by Miss Jacqueline Johnson. 


33. Periods or cycles of family development and experiences in relation to standards 
of living and the ability to provide. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 Agricultural Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

34. Ways and means in which selected families and communities have maintained 
their standards of living in the light of economic and social change. Idem. 


35. Biography of a Chinatown family: A case study of institutional change with 
particular attention to the effectiveness of changing external pressure upon the organ- 
ization of family relationships. Richard Tracy LaPiere, Box 2622, Stanford University, 
California. 
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36. The family in Louisiana. E. H. Lott, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. The study is limited to white and colored families which are represented 
by students in colleges and universities of the state in 1932-33. 

37. The facts of marriage and divorce—aAn international study of some statistical 
source material in all counties and chief cities from the earliest years to the present 
day.—In two volumes. C. W. Margold, 384 W. Grand Avenue, Highland Park, 
Michigan. 

38. Analysis of statements made by parties in divorce litigation. Leon C. Marshall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. About 4,000 statements by parties 
in divorce, annulment, and alimony actions disposed of in Ohio from July 1 to December 
31, 1930. 

39. The divorce court: Volume II, Ohio. Leon C. Marshall and Geoffrey May, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Divorce, annulment, and alimon 
actions (9,237) disposed of in Ohio from July 1 to December 31, 1930. Divorce, annul- 
ment and alimony actions (11,591) filed in Ohio, July 1 to December 31, 1929, with 
disposition as of December 31, 1930. Some treatment of desertion and non-support 
actions. Divorce law in Ohio. Court procedure in divorce. Statistical system for the 
state. Data collected by clerks of court, checked by field workers, processed by the 
Hollerith machines. 

40. The determination of the sociological factors of normal family life. William G. 
Mather, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Autobiographical studies of college 
students’ families, written during the last three years, will be used as source materials. 

41. An analysis of Mexican and American marriages in Colorado. T. Lynn Smith, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, and C. A. Anderson, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Data were secured from the records of 3,300 marriage 
licenses issued in Conejos County between 1896 and 1932. Data on age, residence, 
— previous marriage, termination of previous marriage, and relationship were 
secured. 

42. A study of selected factors in family life as evidenced in life history material. 
Mildred B. Thurow, under direction of Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Data from two hundred life histories 
of advanced students of Cornell University. 

43. Family budgets and standards of living. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. (See XX XVIII, 730, No. 40.) 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


(See also 13, 27, 35, 74, 76, 87, 90, 246) 


- ~ Filipino in the United States. Paul G. Cressey, New York University, New 
ork City. 

45. The Chinese colonization of Hawaii: A study in race-mixture and assimila- 
tion. Clarence E. Glick, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

46. The social status of women of Chinese-Hawaiian ancestry. Doris M. Lorden, 
6102 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago. 

47. Cost of living of one hundred Mexican wage-earner families in San Diego, 
California. Constantine Panunzio, University of California, Los Angeles. 


48. Environmental influences of Mexican children in San Diego. Jdem. 


49. Prohibition and the foreign born. Idem. The study is confined chiefly to Cali- 
fornia and New York. Data include such statistical and case materials as are available. 
Field observations. 


50. The culture of an isolated Negro community. Mapheus Smith, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. A Negro community in Oklahoma in which no persons of other 
races are permitted to live is being studied intensively both as to history and present 
conditions. All cultural aspects will be included with the intention of describing the 
culture of the American Negro when released from a position of subordination to the 
white race, in the local community. 
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51. Our American-born citizens of Oriental ancestry. William C. Smith, William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. The study was initiated on the Pacific coast in 1923 
and then continued in the Hawaiian Islands in the period 1926-29. The main reliance 
has been placed on “‘life-histories’”’ secured from the persons concerned. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


52. Interracial homicides in the South. H. C. Brearley, Clemson College, South 
Carolina. The study is confined to the Southern states, especially since 1920, although 
some earlier data have been collected, e.g., information upon the extent of interracial 
slayings during slavery. 

53. Community factors in adjustment and non-adjustment of Negro youth in 
Chicago. Earl R. Moses, 3032 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
Demography and Population 
(See also 94, 100, 118, 254, 272) 
54. The composition and characteristics of New York State population. W. A. 
Anderson, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
55. The movement of population to and from New York State. Jdem. 
56. Population trends in New York State, 1900 to 1930. Idem. 


57. Births, deaths, marriages, and the depression in Buffalo. Niles Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 


58. Population movement in the Buffalo metropolitan area. Idem. 


59. Population migration in North Carolina by age, sex, and color for rural farm, 
rural-non-farm, and urban classes, 1920-1930. C. Horace Hamilton, State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


60. Claremont: A study of contemporary culture. William Kirk, Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. 


61. The American community in Shanghai. Herbert D. Lamson, University of 
Shanghai, Shanghai, China. 

62. Population trends in the three major cities of Minnesota. Calvin F. Schmid, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

63. The migration of Louisiana Negroes. T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. Five thousand schedules secured from the families of Negro stu- 
dents in Louisiana high schools in 1932. 

64. The population of Louisiana, its composition and changes. Idem. 


65. Changes in population of counties of Michigan due to genetic factors and 
migration. J. F. Thaden, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Human Ecology and Human Geography 
(See also 5, 213) 


66. Regional types and trends in Illinois: A study of ecological organization. E. T. 
Hiller, 328 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. Differential population com- 
position and changes since 1890; variation in types and characteristics of social organ- 
izations in different areas of the state. The data are drawn from descriptive materials 
and from census reports on: population; the structure or activities of schools and 
churches; index of newspaper circulation, of radios, automobiles, etc., to the population, 
nationality antecedents, etc. 


67. Occupations of French and English in the province of Quebec. Everett C. 
Hughes, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
68. The banana empire: a study of the North American fruit industry in the coun- 


tries of the Caribbean. Charles D. Kepner, 89 East Main Street, Stafford Springs, 
Connecticut. (See XX XVIII, 738, No. 116. 
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69. Women in industry in Russia. Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fairchild’ 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. In 1930-31, eight months were spent in 
Russia, and in the summer of 1932 two months, in study for this piece of research. 
Nine towns were studied, covering thirty-five factories, together with various national 
organizations that would have to do with the problem. 

70. Trends in town-country relations. J. H. Kolb, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

71. Ecological succession in Hawaii. Andrew W. Lind, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 

72. Ecological study of St. Louis—especially identification of areas of disorganiza- 
tion and factors involved therein. Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

73. The relations between Tacoma, Washington, and eastern Asia. John Adrian 
Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, Washington. (See XXXVIII, 737, No. 
96.) 

74. American-born Orientals on the Pacific coast. J. F. Steiner, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

75. Determination of natural area and census tract boundaries for the City of 
Detroit. Clark Tibbitts, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

76. The Persians in Chicago. Mostafa Vaziri (formerly Abbassi), 5721 Kenwood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


77. An ecological study of mortality in Indianapolis. R. Clyde White, 122 E. Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY AND THE CITY 
(See also 115, 210, 217, 222, 263) 
78. A study of the institutions of a city area. Lucy J. Chamberlain, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


79. A sociological study of a public library in an interstitial area. Bertha T. Hirsh- 
stein, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


80. The native migrant as a lodger in the city illustrates the ecological processes of 
urban life and the segregation and development of personality types. Will Ireland, 
1205 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


81. Urbanization in Texas. Carl M. Rosenquist, 1709 University Station, Austin, 
Texas. 


82. The social réle of the motion picture in an interstitial area. Frederic M. Thrasher 
and Paul G. Cressey, New York University, New York City. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
(See also 211) 
83. The composition of rural households in Genesee County, New York. W. A. 
Anderson, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


84. The interests and activities of rural young men, fifteen to twenty-four years of 
age. Idem. 


85. The mobility of rural families in Genesee County, New York, 1930. Idem. 

86. The mobility of sons and daughters in 2,500 rural families of Genesee County, 
New York. Idem. 

87. The sociology of a typical Slovakian village. Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

88. The determination of functioning economic and social areas in a county. 
William V. Dennis, assisted by H. J. Bonser, Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

89. A controlled experiment on rural hygiene in Syria. Stuart C. Dodd, American 
University of Beirut, Beirut, Syria. Ten complete villages were surveyed, filling out 
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schedules of approximately 300 questions on each of 600 families between 1931 and 
1933. 

90. Socio-economic study of the hinterland peoples of the Arkansas Ozarks. M. E. 
Frampton, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 

gt. Annual estimate of changes in farm population. C. J. Galpin, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

92. The organization and functioning of rural local government in Kentucky and 
possible adjustments therein, as related to farm taxes and to the continuance of effec- 
tive governmental services. Idem. 


pe 93. Rural industries as factors affecting the standard of living of farm families. 
em. 


_ 94. Rural police and rural population: an analysis of their interrelations. Willy 
Gierlichs, 2782 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 
95. Extent and trends of farm tenancy in North Carolina by age and color of tenant. 
C. Horace Hamilton, State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
96. Family functions and relationships. Jdem. 


97. Rural families in Michigan. C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
This project involves a detailed analysis of data pertaining to families, which are pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau as a part of the Fifteenth Census. Also, data in the Census 
of Agriculture are used and certain facts pertaining especially to families in various 
community surveys. 

98. Rural trade centers in Michigan. Jdem. 


99. A study of selected farm families. Roy H. Holmes, 602 East Liberty Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

100. Population mobility in rural Connecticut. J. L. Hypes, Storrs, Connecticut. 
(Victor A. Rapport, joint author.) 

ror. A comparative study of attitudes, aptitudes, and social behavior of rural 


youth: 4-H club members, and non-members. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New Agricultural 
Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


102. Local group organization among Illinois farm people. Idem. 
103. Social forces affecting rural organization. Idem. 


104. The activities and interests of rural young people 15-25 years of age. C. E. 
Lively and Lester Miller, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


105. Rural social organization in the Prairie Grove area, Washington County, 
Arkansas, and in the Stuttgart area, Arkansas County, Arkansas. Thomas C. Mc- 
Cormick, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


106. The town and country church in relation to the rural community. Eben Mum- 
ford, J. L. Charlton, and Margaret Cawood, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


107. Farm organization membership and high-school attendance of farm youth in 
relation to neighborhood and community life. Eben Mumford, J. F. Thaden, and 
Margaret Cawood, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


108. The standard of living of farm families in relation to types of farming, fertility 
of soils, farm practices, farm income, and community advantages. Jdem. 


109. Case studies of communities. Eben Mumford and Staff, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Department of Sociology, East Lansing. This project includes a case study of 
town-country communities in Michigan, selected with reference to size of population 
of center (village, town, or city) and to geographical and agricultural factors. 


110. The use of the vote as an approach to the study of rural social attitudes. 
Jerry A. Neprash, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


111. The effect of the use of electricity on the farm income, organization, and 
management, and upon the psychic and social conditions of the farm family. Burwell 
B. Powell, College Park, Maryland. 
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112. Land tenure by Japanese for agricultural purposes in the Puget Sound region 
(of the State of Washington). John Adrian Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, 
Washington. 

113. A study of rural community areas in New York State. Dwight Sanderson, 
assisted by W. A. Anderson, Dallas Mallison, and others. Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

114. Rural social organization in Fairfield County, Ohio. Raymond C. Smith, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


115. The rural homes of city workers and the urban-rural migration. Leland B. 
Tate, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 


116. Migration of agricultural wealth as indicated by the settlement of agricultural 
estates in selected Ohio counties. E. D. Tetreau, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

117. The farmer’s standard of living—effect of income on living conditions. E. A. 
Willson, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 


118. Primary population groups and social organization—structure and function 
of rural groups, changes which have occurred, and factors influencing these changes. 
Idem. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
(See also 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 33, 240, 245, 248, 252) 


119. Nature and history of superstition. Brewton Berry, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. Current superstitions are being collected, classified, together with their 
counterparts in primitive society, in the effort to understand their nature and functions, 
and perhaps their origin. 

120. Behavior in times of social crisis (what breakdown is there in personal organ- 
ization in times of flood, famine, earthquakes, etc.?). Ruth Shonle Cavan, 1608 Crosby 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


121. The prison community: A sociological study of a restricted society. Donald 
Clemmer, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chicago. 

122. A corpus of superstitions of the Near East. Stuart C. Dodd, Students, and 
Colleagues, American University of Beirut, Beirut, Syria. 

123. Cultural patterning in secret societies. Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

124. The natural history of the proletariat: the social psychology of a class. Ira H. 
Latimer, 5559 University Avenue, Chicago. 

125. The nature and causes of fashion, methods of spread and decline. Paul H. 
Nystrom, Columbia University, New York City. 


126. An analysis of ex-slave biographies. E. Ophelia Settle, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. One hundred interviews with living ex-slaves in the state of 
Tennessee, especially middle Tennessee, collected during the period 1930-32. 


127. The worker and his publics. Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. Based on 169 documents (67 from Dallas whites, 18 from Dallas 
Negroes, 42 from Denton, Texas, and 42 from Whiting, Indiana) describing attitudes 
of workers. Years: 1929, 1931. 

128. The motion picture as a social stimulus: an analysis of a sample of fan letters 
written by readers of a popular film monthly. Malcolm M. Willey, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

129. Cultural participation and race. Sanford Winston, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

130. Cultural participation and sex. Jdem. 

131. Sex differences in stereotypes. Erle Fiske Young, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

132. The unemployed co-operative movement. Pauline V. Young, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
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Social Movements 


133. The Catholic and Christian labor movement in Germany, and its relations to 
the Socialist Unions. Everett C. Hughes, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. The 
data are primarily historical, including many controversial brochures, reports and 
other documents of the movement itself. The statistics of the government on popula- 
tion, occupations, religions, and trade unions are also included. Interviews with leaders 
of the movement, visits to headquarters, etc. About 1870 to date. 


134. The natural history of the German youth movement. Erle Fiske Young, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. (See XXXVIII, 729, No. 16.) 


Public Opinion and the Press 
(See also 260, 262) 


135. Opinions regarding race and nationality traits. L. L. Bernard, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. Study of the opinions regarding the traits of forty 
different peoples as held by some four thousand individuals selected from different 
sections of the United States. Check-sheets, somewhat on the order of questionnaires, 
were used. The results will be tabulated on the basis of place of birth, place of residence, 
sex, age, occupation, religion, and nationality. 


136. Analysis of the nature and functions of the public. Carroll D. Clark, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


137. Propaganda serials. S. C. Gilfillan for H. W. Odum, 5623 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago. Serial publications, numbering 581, of a propaganda nature, excluding the 
religious, labor, and purely political, of the United States and Canada, from 1911 to 
1931, found in the research libraries of the two countries, some 200 or so, making 168,000 
separate counts of a serial in a library, further multiplied by counting each serial 
separately for each period not longer than twenty-one years. The serials were dis- 
tinguished by nineteen fields, and by year, so as to provide a year-by-year measure and 
comparison of the amount of activity through propaganda serials in each field, on the 
supposition that the more important the serial, the more libraries would have it. 


138. The human-interest story. Helen Gregory MacGill, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. American metropolitan newspapers, and some German papers from 
Berlin are included. Reviewing history of the newspaper, but principally from the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century to today, this being the time when human- 
interest stories became popular and common in newspapers. Data: clippings, news- 
paper biographies. 


139. Factors in the presidential election of 1932. Jerry A. Neprash, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


140. The Negro in the white newspapers of Philadelphia. George E. Simpson, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


141. Selective factors affecting the decline in numbers of weekly newspapers in the 
United States (1900-1930) as they relate to professed political affiliation. Malcolm M. 
Willey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Based on data for 22,000 individual 
papers. 


142. The weekly foreign language newspaper in the United States: an analysis of 


the persistence of foreign language papers, with special reference to professed politi- 
cal affiliations. Jdem. 


143. Mobility of public opinion and certain related factors. Erle Fiske Young, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. An ecological and statistical study of the 
1924, 1928, and 1932 elections in metropolitan Los Angeles. The proportion of votes 
cast for Democratic electors is computed for each precinct and is given a quintile place- 
ment. The areas are then classified in terms of changes in quintile placement from 
one election to another, and the results correlated with the economic level and other 
indexes of the area. 
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Leadership 


144. The American statesman. Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
A study of 2,000 persons listed in The Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 
1774-1927, selected by random sample so as to embrace ee 2 wee covered by the 
encyclopedia. All of the available data listed in the volume will be used. Comparison 
will be made with other studies of eminent men, as well as comparisons of statesmen of 
earlier and later periods. 

145. A new list of the one thousand most eminent men of history. Jdem. The one 
thousand most eminent men of history, determined according to the amount of space 
given to them in biographical dictionaries of international scope—one American, one 
English, one French, one German, one Spanish, and one Italian encyclopedia. 

146. Negro leadership. T. Lynn Smith and Martha C. Ray, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. Schedules have been filled in by 336 Negro leaders of the state 
of Louisiana. These schedules contain information pertaining to age, sex, occupation, 
background, religion, social participation, etc., of the leaders. 

147. Longevity of famous men. Sanford Winston, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. Relationship between longevity and occupation, comparing different genera- 
tions. Data largely obtained from Dictionary of American Biography. 

148. Mobility of famous Americans. Idem. Comprehensive study tracing the mobil- 
ity of persons listed in Who’s Who in America. 


Recreation 
(See also 28, 84, 104, 180, 186) 


149. The public schools and the problem of leisure. Eugene T. Lies, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

150. The place of the fine arts in the life of a community. George A. Lundberg, 
Columbia University, New York City. (See XX XVIII, 742, No. 7 

151. Recreation in a suburban area. Idem. (See XXXVIII, 742, No. 164.) 

152. The amounts of time devoted to various activities with special emphasis on 
gg George A. Lundberg and Mirra Komarovsky, Columbia University, New York 

ity. 
Educational Sociology 


(See also 79, 149) 


153. Professional stereotypes. L. L. Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. An attempt, by experimental methods, to get at the manner in which pre- 
conceptions color and determine the type and form of the responses made by professors 
to intellectual problems and propositions. 

154. Racial-social distance and educational status (as indicated by southern uni- 
versity students). Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

155. The interaction of education and social change on the community level. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, Columbia University, New York City. Data are gathered on 
socio-economic matters related to community life, social changes within the community, 
school changes within the same period, and evidences of interaction. 

156. Children who have dropped out of school in Lawrence, Kansas, 1930-1932. 
Mabel A. Elliott, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


157. Moral attitudes of college students. Idem. 


158. A study of junior high school pupils from broken homes. Karl B. Greenlee, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


_ 159. Adult education in a suburban area. George A. Lundberg, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
160. Borrowers from libraries for the blind—number, distribution, and kinds of 


reading-matter borrowed. Evelyn C. McKay, American Foundation for the Blind, 
125 E. 46th Street, New York City. 
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161. Certain phases of adult education in farm organizations. Barton Morgan, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 


162. Research problems and trends in educational sociology. E. George Payne, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York City. 


163. Negro education and the development of a group tradition. Irwin V. Shannon, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. The teaching of Negro life and history in 
colleges and universities for Negroes as a movement to develop a group tradition. 

164. A study of the socio-economic and mental status of two hundred Negro chil- 


dren selected from contrasted cultural communities. Anna J. Thompson, 731 Fair- 
mont Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


165. Experimental approach to the teaching of social sciences in high school. Ellen 
Winston, 120 Forest Road, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


166. Experimental methods in vocational guidance. Idem. 


167. A study of 9,000 women on the faculties of American colleges and universities. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. The train- 
ing, occupational history, family status, research, outside activities, rank, and earnings 


of the women on the faculties of colleges and universities in all parts of the United 
States in 1931-32. 


168. Teaching Sociology I through experiences in analyzing typical communities. 
L. D. Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
(See also 78) 


169. The effect of culture contact on Spartan Social Organization. Howard Becker 
215 Crescent Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. Archaeological and historical data 
on the Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean regions for the period 600-300 B.C. 


170. The Metic’s contribution to the great age of Athens: A study of the effect of 
Ionian migration and culture contact. Jdem. Archaeological and historical data on the 
Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean regions; 600-300 B.C. 


_171. Stratification and mobility in primitive society. Brewton Berry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. Examination of ethnographical data. 


172. Inductive study of factors in the practical application of socialistic principles. 
Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


173. Claremont: A study of contemporary culture. William Kirk, Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. 


174. Evolution of culture. Maurice Parmelee, 8 Bank Street, New York City. 
175. Sociological and psychological significance of clothing. Idem. 


176. Cosmopolitan conversation: A study of the growth, nationality, and language 
problems of international conferences, 1840-1929. Herbert N. Shenton, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 


Social Evolution 
177. Invention in the history of the ship: a sociological study of technic evolution. 
S. C. Gilfillan, 5623 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. 


Sociology of Religion 
(See also 10) 


178. The nature and function of religion. Brewton Berry, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


179. Church unity movements in the United States. H. Paul Douglass, Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


180. The suburban church and leisure. Mary Alice McInerny, 230 County Office 
building, White Plains, New York. Westchester County 1932-33. Interviews and 
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questionnaires from clergymen covering the réle of the church in the leisure of a 
suburban area. 

181. The rural churches of Allegany County, New York. William G. Mather, Jr., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

182. A study of the Protestant church in the apartment house areas of the urban 
environment. Elmer L. Setterlund, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


183. Research toward finding a better contraceptive. C. P. Blacker, 26 Eccleston 
Street, London, S.W. 1, England. 


184. Publication of medical works on problems in sterility, fertility, and conjugal 
adjustment, including A Thousand Marriages by Dr. R. L. Dickinson. Louise S 
Bryant, National Committee on Maternal Health, Inc., 5th Avenue at 103d Street, 
New York City. 


185. Research study in spermaticides, under the direction of Dr. F. A. E. Crew, 
of the University of Edinburgh. Idem. 


186. A sociological study of voluntary associations with special reference to some 
urban-rural-suburban contrasts. Mirra Komarovsky, 145 Crown Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

187. Social pathology in China. Herbert D. Lamson, University of Shanghai, 
Shanghai, China. 

188. State administration of public health in Iowa. N. W. McGee, g10 S. Dodge 
Street, Iowa City, Iowa. 

189. Data on causes of blindness, with emphasis on Etiology. Evelyn C. McKay, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, New York City. 


190. Decline in work available for blind piano-tuners. Jdem. 


191. Living with social outcasts and those who deal with them: An autobiography 
of the author based upon forty years’ intimate experience with the various groups. 
Ben L. Reitman, 426 Aldine Avenue, Chicago. Various groups include: (a) tramps, 
hobos, bums, dopes; (b) racketeers and criminals with new classifications; (c) sex de- 
linquents, offenders, and exploiters; (d) anarchists, socialists, I.W.W., and communists; 
(e) breachers, reformers, politicians, social workers, and social scientists. 

192. A joint psychiatric and sociological study of boys in a high delinquency area. 
Lowell S. Selling, 907 S. Lincoln Street, Chicago. 

193. Survey of the traffic in women and children in the East. Report prepared and 
submitted to the Council on the League of Nations. William F. Snow, American 
Social Hygiene Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

194. A study of the range of social contacts. Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Mirra 
Komarovsky, 145 Crown Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

195. Research studies of cause and effect, prevention and cure of narcotic drug 
addiction. William C. White, Cosmos Club, Washington, D.C. 


196. The increase of mental disease. Ellen Winston, 120 Forest Road, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Dependency 


(See also 223, 224, 225, 226, 229, 234, 268) a 

197. A social analysis of 500 homeless men. Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo, I 4 

Buffalo, New York. 
198. Volume, distribution, and cost of child dependency in New York State. James me | 

H. Foster and Robert Axel, State Department of Social Welfare, State Office Building, “' 

Albany, New York. 


199. Volume, distribution, and cost of child dependency in New York State, 1932, ul 
and comparisons with data for previous year. Idem. il 
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200. Homeless men in Seattle. Allen R. Potter, 1221 E. 61st Street, Seattle , 
Washington. 

201. Sociological facts concerning applicants for old-age relief in New York State. 
David M. Schneider, State Department of Social Welfare, State Office Building, Albany, 
New York. 

202. Sociological facts concerning first admissions to public homes in New York 
State. Idem. 


Crime and Delinquency’ 
(See also 17, 227, 251, 255, 261, 269, 270, 271) 


203. Juvenile delinquency as related to immigration. Clairette P. Armstrong, 51 
East goth Street, New York City. 


204. The history of federal prison administration. Margaret M. Callaghan, 225 
West 14th Street, New York City. 

205. Juvenile delinquency in San Bernardino County, California. Glen E. Carlson, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. 

206. A study of the methods and facilities employed in the United States for the 
detention of delinquent, dependent, and neglected children. Charles L. Chute, Na- 
tional Probation Association, 450 7th Avenue, New York City. 

207. The collection and interpretation of facts about American prisons and reforma- 
tories, and the publication of the Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories. 
William B. Cox, National Society of Penal Information, Inc., 114 East 30th Street, 
New York City. 

208. The delinquency triangle in Chicago. Evelyn Buchan Crook, 143 Kilsyth 
Road, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

209. Analysis of the criminal cases in the Common Pleas Courts of Ohio, January 1 
to June 30, 1930. C. E. Gehlke with Katherine Biehl, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

210. Male juvenile delinquency in Greater Cleveland 1928-1931: its geographical 
distribution and correlation with other social phenomena. Jdem. 

211. Study of rural criminal justice. Bruce Smith, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 302 East 35th Street, New York City. 


212. Completion of a survey of the research being conducted in criminology in the 
United States and abroad and the determination of the feasibility of establishing an 
institute of criminology in America. Jerome Michael, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

213. The development of an actively functioning state bureau of crime information. 
Rufus E. Miles, Ohio Institute, Columbus, Ohio. In this bureau will be centralized 
as far as possible the data necessary for the formation of legislative and administrative 
policies and procedure relating to crime and to keep the public currently advised as to 
the extent of crime. 


214. Study of a five-year experiment in the Massachusetts State Prison Colony 
at Norfolk. Francis B. Sayre, Department of Correction, State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


215. A study of the post-institutional records of former inmates of the Massa- 
chusetts Women’s Reformatory to develop and extend a predictability technique in the 
administration of criminal justice. Francis B. Sayre, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

216. The decrease in the English prison population. Edwin H. Sutherland, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago. Number of persons committed to the several types of prisons 
in England and Wales in proportion to population, to crime rates, to prosecutions, and 
to other dispositions than imprisonment, 1857-1930. 


«For a more complete list of research projects in this field see Criminological Research Bulletin No. 3, 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., L. B. Dunham, Director, New York City. 
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217. The distribution of crime in a metropolitan area. Edwin H. Sutherland and 
Thomas G. Hutton, University of Chicago, Chicago. Burglaries and robberies, 1929-32, 
of chain stores in the Chicago metropolitan area, and other indexes of crime rates. 

218. Embezzlers and embezzlement. Jem. Study concentrated on embezzlers in 


and near Chicago, with less intensive work on statistics of embezzlement in the United 
States and in European countries. 


219. Inmate work-habits and vocational training as factors in prison treatment and 
rehabilitation. George B. Vold, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. An intensive 
statistical study of the previous work-habits and vocational training of a group of 
Minnesota State Prison inmates released on parole 1930-31, compared with a matched 
control group of non-criminal unemployed registered with the Unemployment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute during the same period. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


220. The administration of criminal justice in Franklin County, Ohio. Wm. J. 
Blackburn, Jr., Ohio State University, Columbus. 


221. The relation between American foundations and the child welfare movement: 
1920 to 1930. Harold Coffman and E. C. Lindeman, Foundation Study, 129 E. 52d 
Street, New York City. This is an orthodox research utilizing interviewing primarily 
as the device for securing facts; the facts themselves are dealt with in terms of simple 
statistics; interpretations are inductive. 


222. Urban police systems and organizations in the United States. Willy Gierlichs, 
2782 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Social Work 


223. The bearing of social insurance and pensions on the function of family social 
work. Philip Klein, New York School of Social Work, 122 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

224. Trends in volume and distribution of social service activities in New York 


State. David M. Schneider and Robert Axel, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany, New York. 


225. A monthly summary of unemployment relief experience. Margaret Wead, 
130 East 22d Street, New York City. A series of monthly summaries based on the re- 


ported experience of family welfare societies throughout the country on specific ques- 
tions asked monthly. 


226. Case work with new poor. Pauline V. Young, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Three hundred pages of typewritten material in life-history form 
of families and individuals, material portraying community problems, social economic 
problems, problems of family welfare agenices, etc. 


Social Agencies and Community Planning 
227. Asurvey of the functional organization of certain Michigan cities for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. Lowell Juilliard Carr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
J 228. Changes and trends of certain rural social agencies in Ohio, 1920-1930. C. E. 
Lively, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


229. The adequacy of the relief program in the city of Providence, Rhode Island, 
entitled Study of Relief Situation in Providence. Clarence A. Pretzer, 100 North 
Main Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


230. Distribution of social service facilities in New York State. David M. Schneider, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 


231. Personnel of social agencies in Pittsburgh. Frederick F. Stephan, 711 Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Social Legislation 


232. Old age pension in Ramsey County, Minnesota. C. A. Lundquist, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


233. Expenditure under special blind-relief laws. Evelyn C. McKay, American 
Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, New York City. 


234. A model unemployment reserves, employees’ savings, and compensation law. 
Earl E. Muntz, 1 Park Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey. Study of all European and 
American unemployment insurance laws, proposed and in effect, their weaknesses, and 
possible applicability to the American economic and social organization. 


235. The history of public welfare administration in New York State. David M. 
Schneider, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 


236. German social insurance statistics. R. Clyde White, 122 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The aim is to trace statistically the growth of German social 
insurance and where possible to relate it to price and cost-of-living indexes. Sources 
and investment of funds will be considered. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


(See also 19, 29, 39, 219) 


237. A study of the spontaneous responses of kindergarten children to the material 
and social stimuli of the daily ‘‘work period.” Ruth E. Arrington, 333 Cedar Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


238. Scientific methods in sociology. Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. All works in English on sociological methodology, also leading 
works on scientific methodology in general. 


239. Social science research organization in American universities and colleges. 
Wilson Gee, University, Virginia. 

240. Analysis of stilled motion pictures in the search for a ‘‘true record’’ of social 
behavior. Alice Loomis, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Observational 
study, in stilled motion pictures, of definite aspects of behavior previously observed by 
four recorders on films run at normal and at slow speed. Continuation of one small 
phase of the observational studies on which a report of progress to date is being made 
by the Unit of Social Science Methodology. 


241. A study to determine the accuracy of memory recall in testimony. Elon H. 
Moore, Oregon State College, Corvallis. A survey of all literature on the subject of 
memory recall with special attention to experimental studies. The development of a 
battery of tests to supplement previous studies. 

242. Methods of direct research and experimentation in cultural relations. Constan- 
tine Panunzio, University of California, Los Angeles. 

243. A new list of the one thousand most eminent men in history. Mapheus Smith, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


244. Boys’ club study of New York University. Frederic M. Thrasher, New York 
University, 100 Washington Square East, New York City. 

245. Some methods in clinical psycho-sociology. Verne Wright, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


246. Methods of studying cultural groups. Pauline V. Young, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

247. Processes and methods of social research interviewing as an aid in study of 
personality. Jdem. Study covers period of seven to eight years and consists of personal 
interviews, analyses of interviews made by many types of social scientists, social 
workers, journalists, etc. 


Statistical Techniques 


248. Observation of social behavior in industrial work: A supplementary report. 
Alice Loomis, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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249. Review of methods of measuring natality, morality, and reproduction trends. 
Frank Lorimer, 2100 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

250. Survey of data on qualitative population trends in the United States and causes 
of variations in natality. Idem. 

251. Unlocking the treasuries of the trial courts. Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

252. Wawokiye Camp: An experimental study of group adjustment. Wilber I. 
Newstetter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. (See XX XVIII, 742, No. 
167.) 

253. Social statistics in the United States. Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

254. Analysis of population and vital statistics of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by 
census tracts. Frederick F. Stephan, 711 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


255. The reliability of criminal statistics. Edwin H. Sutherland and C. C. Van 
Vechten, Jr., University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Units, Scales, Tests, and Ratings 


256. Development of a revised form of instrument for measuring success in mar- 
riage. Jessie Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

257. An experiment to determine the relative merits of the method of paired com- 
parisons and the method of ranking in evaluating test items. [dem. 

258. Measurement of socio-economic status. F. Stuart Chapin, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

259. A test for social distances in the Near East. Stuart C. Dodd and Miss Xan- 
thippe Calliondji, American University of Beirut, Beirut, Syria. 

260. Study of factors in voters’ attitudes and opinions. Seba Eldridge, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 


261. A test for attitudes of delinquents. Lowell S. Selling, 907 S. Lincoln Street, 
Chicago. 


Collection of Data 


262. The ‘‘questionnaire approach” to the study of social attitudes. Jerry A. 
Neprash, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Correlation 


263. Certain limitations on the use of correlation techniques in census tract ma- 
terials. C. E. Gehlke with Katherine A. Biehl and K. N. Hawk, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Effects of the size and combinations of areas used upon 
the size of the correlation coefficient and correlation ratio; material used; census tract 
data, Cleveland, 1930; 1,000 rural counties of the United States; results of grouping 
on correlations of data of coin-tossing experiments. 


264. Some problems in the correlation of spatially distributed variables. Jerry A. 
Neprash, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


265. Statistical correlations in time and space. Frederick F. Stephan, 711 Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. An examination of the difficulties which have been 
encountered in correlating time series of social data and also ecological distributions 


with illustrations from studies of marriages in Allegheny County, vital statistics and 
juvenile delinquency studies. 


Curves and Curve Fitting 


266. Curve diagnosis. Roswell H. Johnson, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Means by which the formula of a curve may be quickly ascertained 
without “trial and error.” 
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Forecasting Techniques 


267. The prediction of successful and unsuccessful adjustment in marriage. E. W. 
Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., University of Chicago, Chicago. Schedules and case 
studies are collected from married couples. Chiefly limited to persons living in Illinois 
who have been married not more than six years. 

268. Predicting the total case load of relief agencies, 1932 to 1934. F. Stuart 
Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

269. An attempt to apply prediction methods to the problems of classification and 
treatment of adult male prisoners. George B. Vold, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 

270. A check on the workability of parole prediction tables. Jdem. 


271. Predicting outcome on probation. Chas. H. Young, 7 Reservoir Avenue, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Rates and Ratios 


272. Reliability of rates based on populations of different sizes, and significance of 
differences. Robt. E. Chaddock, Columbia University, New York City. 


Mechanical Aids 


273. Spot-map machine. Erle Fiske Young, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Design of machine for locating and placing of spots on locality maps for 
ecological study. 

Late Returns 


274. Village organization in North China. Leonard S. Hsu, Cato Young, and H. C. 
Chang, Yenching University, Peiping, China. The study is in three parts. Part One 
is a case study of one village near Peiping (Peking). Part Two deals with extensive 
studies of Shantung, Shansi, Hopei, and Honan. Part Three is an analysis based upon 
the material in Parts One and Two. 


275. A child worker study. Katharine D. Lumpkin and Dorothy W. Douglas, 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. A study of economic and customary 
factors in the work-life of boys and girls 14-15 years of age who had completed a 
grade in school normal or accelerated for their age. (A control group is also taken of 
children who did not stop school to go to work until after fifteen.) 

276. Some basic factors in the development of public opinion in Japan. J. Paul 
Reed, 5800 Maryland Avenue, Chicago. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 27-30, 
1933, with headquarters at the Hotel Adelphia. Meeting in Phila- 
delphia during the same time are the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Statistical Association, the American Farm Eco- 
nomics Association, and the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting, for reports of committees and rep- 
resentatives of the Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Biological Sociology. Warren S. Thomp- 
son, Miami University, presiding. 
Some Consequences of Race Contact 
“‘ American-Born Orientals,” Jesse F. Steiner, University of Wash- 
ington. 
“The Unorthodox Character of Race Doctrine in Hawaii,’ Romanzo 
Adams, University of Hawaii. 
Discussion by William C. Smith, Texas Christian University, and 
Chas. W. Coulter, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on Rural Sociology. Ernest Burnham, Western 
State Teachers College, presiding. 
Race and Culture as Factors in Social Organization 
“From the Social Worker’s Standpoint,” E. L. Morgan, University 
of Missouri. 


“A Study of Rural Arkansas,” T. C. McCormick, University of 
Arkansas. 

“A Study of Rural Illinois,” D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois. 
“‘A Study in Rural New York,” W. G. Mather, Jr., Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


Study of Japanese in the Puget Sound Region,” J. A. Rademaker, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

“A Study of the Ozark Mountaineer,” M. E. Frampton, College of 
the Ozarks. 

“A Study in Rural North Carolina,” C. Horace Hamilton, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture. 
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“A Study in Rural Ohio,” R. C. Smith, Ohio State University. 
Discussion led by Willy Gierlichs, University of Cologne; William V. 
Dennis, Pennsylvania State College. 


Section on the Teaching of Sociology. Maurice R. Davie, Yale Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

The Negro in America 

“‘Negro Character as Revealed in Folk Lore,” Newbell N. Puckett, 
Western Reserve University. 

“Racial Attitudes of College Students,” Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University. 

Discussion by Guy B. Johnson, University of North Carolina; 
Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania. 


Section on the Community. H. Paul Douglass, Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, presiding. 


“Community Relations during the Depression,” Niles Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo. 

“A Study of Voluntary Organizations in Urban, Suburban, and 
Rural Areas,”’ Mirra Komarovsky, Columbia University. 
“Religious and Ethnic Communalism vs. the Larger Community,” 
C. E. Silcox, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on the Sociology of Religion. Frederic Sieden- 


burg, S.J., University of Detroit, presiding. 


“Race and Culture Contacts and the Changes Undergone by Jew- 
ish Religions,”” Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew Union College. 
“Assimilation of the Foreigner and Our Present Citizenship Stand- 
ards,”’ Jerome Davis, Yale University. 


Section on Social Statistics. C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

“A Test for Social Distances in the Near East,’’ Stuart C. Dodd, 
American University of Beirut. 

“Cultural Participation in Race,” Sanford Winston, North Carolina 
State College. 


Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work, presiding. 

Sociology and Child Care 

“Some Sociological Principles underlying Child Development,” 
Franklin Thomas, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, New York. 

“‘Some Sociological Contributions to Care of Dependent Children,” 
Joseph Bonapart, Los Angeles. 

“How Accurate are Case Records,’”’ Elon H. Moore, Oregon State 
College. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
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8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology. E. A. Ross, University 


of Wisconsin, presiding. 
Race Relations 
“Race Relations in Certain Frontier Areas,” Robert E. Park, Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 

“Border Areas in Central Europe,” Max S. Handman, University of 
Michigan. 

“Some Ecological Aspects of Race Relations,” R. D. McKenzie, 
University of Michigan. 


THuRSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting. Report of the Committee on the 


Revision of the Constitution. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. George A. Lundberg, 


Columbia University, presiding. 

“Methods of Predicting Adjustment in Marriage,’”’ Leonard S. Cot- 
trell, Jr., University of Chicago. 

“The Reliability of Responses to Questionnaires on Social Attitudes,” 
Jerry A. Neprash, Franklin and Marshall College. 

“Moral Attitudes of College Students,’”’ Mabel Elliott, University of 
Kansas. 

“Analysis of Stilled Motion Pictures in the Search of a Record of 
Social Behavior,” Alice Loomis, Yale University. 

“The Relative Merits of Paired Comparisons and the Method of 
Ranking in Evaluating Test Items,” Jessie Bernard, Washington 
University. 

“The Influence of a Severe Loss of Income from Accustomed Sources 
on Family Life,” Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan. 

“The Social Réle of the Motion Picture in an Interstitial Area,” Paul 
G. Cressey, New York University. 


12:00-3:00 P.M. Joint Luncheon session of the Section on Rural Sociology 


and the American Farm Economic Association. H. R. Tolley, Uni- 
versity of California, presiding. 

The New Deal in Rural Culture 

“From a Sociologist’s Point of View,’ Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“From an Economist’s Point of View,” 

Discussion by W. W. Wilcox, U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on Educational Sociology. Jordan Cavan, Rock- 


ford College, presiding. 

“Negro Education and the Development of a Group Tradition,” 
Irwin V. Shannon, Vanderbilt University. 

“The Vocational-Educational Program of Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute,” E. George Payne, School of Education, New 
York University. 
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Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. Thos. D. Eliot, Northwestern 
University, presiding. 

Relations of Race and Culture Contacts to the Development of Per- 
sonality Conflicts 

“The Relation of Experiences of Discrimination to the Personality, 
Mentality, and Performance of Negro Children,” A. S. Beckham, 
Institute for Juvenile Research. 

Discussion by Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; Melville J. 
Herskovits, Northwestern University. 

“The Forming and Elaboration of Mental Disease Situations in Cer- 
tain Cultures—a New Field for Special Research,” John M. Cooper, 
Catholic University of America. 

Discussion by Robert Redfield, University of Chicago. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on the Family. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwest- 
ern University, presiding. 
“The Relation of Home Background to Personality Adjustment of 
Adolescents,” Ruth Shonle Cavan, University of Chicago. 
“‘A Comparative Study of Divorce in Maryland and Ohio,” L. C. 
Marshall, Johns Hopkins University. 


Section on the Teaching of Sociology. Maurice R. Davie, Yale Uni- 
versity, presiding. 
Race and Culture Contacts 


“The Relation between Culture Contact and Race Conflict,” W. O. 
Brown, University of Cincinnati. 


“The Jew and Racialism,” Nathan Miller, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 
Discussion by Chas. W. Coulter, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., Uni- 
versity of Detroit, presiding. 


“Nationality as a Determinant of Church Groupings,” Samuel C. 
Kincheloe, Chicago Theological Seminary. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Presidential addresses. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting.—Annual Election of Officers. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Psychology. Fay B. Karpf, Gradu- 
ate School for Jewish Social Work, presiding. 
The Impact of Race and Culture Contact on Personality 
“Negro Personality Changes under Conditions of Race and Culture 
Contact in a Southern American Community,” Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University. 
‘Modification of Hawaiian Character since the Advent of the White 
Man,” Andrew W. Lind, University of Hawaii. 
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“Culture and Personality among the Forest Bantu,” Ellsworth 
Faris, University of Chicago. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on Sociology and Social Work. Stuart A. 
Queen, Washington University, presiding. 
What Pre-Social Work Students Can Get from Sociology 
‘Concerning Cultures,” Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. 
“Concerning Groups,” Katharine Jocher, University of North 
Carolina. 
“Concerning Personality,” Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
Summary by Stuart A. Queen, Washington University. 


Section on Educational Sociology. Jordan Cavan, Rockford College, 
presiding. 

“A Study of 9,000 Women on the Faculties of American Colleges and 
Universities,”” Chase Going Woodhouse, North Carolina College for 
Women. 

“The Interaction of Education and Social Change on the Commu- 
nity Level,” Edmund deS. Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Section on the Community. H. Paul Douglass, Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, presiding. 

“Reorganization of Local Governments as a Phase of Community 
and Regional Planning,” H. L. Lutz, Princeton University. 

“The Local Reorganization of American Protestantism on a Com- 
munity Basis,’ Benson Y. Landis, Federal Council of Churches. 


Joint Meeting of the Section on Sociology and Psychiatry with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. Thomas D. Eliot, 
Northwestern University, presiding. 

Effects of Job Security and Insecurity on Personality 

“Current American Methods of Handling Unemployment in the 


Light of Existing Psychiatric Knowledge,” Helen Hill, Henry Street 
Settlement. 


Discussion led by H. L. Lurie, Bureau of Jewish Social Research; 
Evan Clague, 

“Psychic Effects of the New Russian Culture,” Frankwood Williams, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Discussion by Jerome Davis, Yale University. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on the Family. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwest- 
ern University, presiding. 
“A Study of Selected Factors in Family Life as Described in Life- 
History Material,” Mildred B. Thurow, Cornell University. 
“Traditions and Patterns of Negro Family Life in the United States,” 
E. Franklin Frazier, Fisk University. 
Discussion. 
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Joint Meeting of the Section on Social Statistics with the American 
Statistical Association. C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve University, 
presiding. 

“Reliability of Rates in Census Tract Material,” Frank A. Ross, 
Columbia University, F. F. Stephan, University of Pittsburgh, 
Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia University. 

“Some Problems in the Correlation of Spatially Distributed Vari- 
ables,”’ Jerry A. Neprash, Franklin and Marshall College. 

“Certain Effects of Grouping upon the Size of the Correlation Co- 
efficient in Census Tract Material,’ C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve 
University. 

Demonstration of Machine for Map Spotting, Erle Fiske Young, 
University of Southern California. 


Section on Rural Sociology. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

Race and Culture as Factors in Social Organization (continued) 
“Conditions in the Latinized Sections of the Old South,” T. L. 
Smith, University of Louisiana. 

“The Meeting of White, Colored, and Indian Cultures at the Con- 
verging of the New South and the West,” O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma 
State College. 

“The Mixture of Colonial Stock, the Newer Immigrants, and Urban 
Culture in New England Rural Regions,” N. L. Whetten, Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Discussion led by B. O. Williams, Clemson College; Paul H. Landis, 


South Dakota State College; Carl C. Taylor, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


Business Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Institutions. J. O. Hertzler, Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, presiding. 

Institutional Changes Incident to Race Contact 

“Theoretical Implications of the Modification of Institutions as the 
Result of the Impact with a Different Race,” J. O. Hertzler, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

“The Development of Negro Social Institutions in the United 
States,’ Guy B. Johnson, University of North Carolina. 


“European and American Indian Cultures in Contact,” Clark 
Wissler, Yale University. 
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“Problems Arising from the Industrialization of Native Life in Central 
Africa,” Chas. W. Coulter, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Discussion by Donald R. Young, Social Science Research Council. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Arrangements have been made with the New England, Western, Cen- 
tral, Southeastern, Southwestern, Trans-Continental, Trunk Line, and 
Canadian (Eastern Lines) Passenger Associations to grant reduced rates 
to all members of the American Sociological Society and the allied associa- 
tions, as well as to the members of their families, provided one hundred 
are in attendance at the annual meeting and present certificates. 

The following directions are submitted and members wishing to take 
advantage of the reduced rates must comply with them: 

Do not make the mistake of asking for a “‘receipt.”” Tickets at the 
regular one-way tariff fare for the going journey may be obtained on the 
following dates only—December 23 to 29, inclusive. Certificates are not 
kept at all stations. If not obtainable at your home station, the agent 
will inform you at what station they can be obtained. You can in such 
case purchase a local ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, 
where you can purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for 
and obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 

The reduced fare for the return journey will not apply unless your 
certificate is validated. A special agent of the railroad company will be 
in attendance to validate certificates December 27, 28, and the morning 
of the 29th. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home again prior 
to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later than 
the morning of December 29, after the special agent has left, you cannot 
have your certificate validated. 

If the one hundred certificates are presented to the special agent, and 
your certificate is duly validated, you will be entitled to purchase, up to 
and including January 2, 1934, a return ticket via the same route over 
which you made the going journey, at one-third of the regular one-way 
tariff fare. 

The time limit on the use of the ticket has been extended to thirty 
days; that is, a member must reach his destination within thirty days 
from the date of his going ticket as stamped on the certificate. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members 
received into the Society since the September issue and up to September 
15 are as follows: 


Alt, Herschel, 6018 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Babcock, Frederick M., 52 Gould Place, Caldwell, N.J. 

Belliotti, Grace J., 153 West Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Blackwell, Gordon W., 310 Graduate Club, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Emery, Andrée M., Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Fookes, Major James, Salvation Army, 3620 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Friedli, Alfred, 1215 Amherst Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Garcia, Ernesto Alvarado, Av. C, Presid. No. 12, Ap. 31, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras 

Hartshorne, E. Y., Jr., International House, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Jones, Harold E., 2683 Shasta Road, Berkeley, Calif. 

Landis, Paul H., Department of Rural Sociology, State College, Brookings, $.D. 

Lange, Philipp C., North Freedom, Wis. 

Lottier, Stuart, 7640 Oakland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lucas, Grace D., 1497 South Washington Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Neville, Walter Curtis, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

Redden, Elizabeth A., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Rubin, Arthur L. H., Division of Social Sciences, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

Sauter, Mary C., 921 A Ave., Coronado, Calif. 

Sensing, Ruby Mae, 5730 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 

Shaffer, G. Louise, State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 

Sherman, Mandel, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Siu, Paul C. P., International House, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Spencer, Eloise E., Y.W.C.A., Youngstown, Ohio 

Tomars, Adolph S., 144 West Seventy-second St., New York City 

Weinfeld, William, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Williams, Phyllis H. (Mrs.), R.F.D. No. 1, Wallingford, Conn. 


Institute of Educational Psychology—The Institute of Educational 
Psychology in France offers a series of special lectures and seminars for 
Americans to be held in Paris during the fall and winter months, 1933-34. 
Dr. Otto Rank will be the principal speaker and will conduct the advanced 
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lectures and conferences. For further information apply to Dr. Pearce 
Bailey, 320 East Seventy-second Street, New York City. 


Journal of Educational Sociology.—The September issue is devoted 
entirely to the report of the section meeting on the teaching of sociology 
at the 1932 meeting of the American Sociological Society. The recom- 
mendations of the committee setting forth a proposed general outline for 
the introductory course in sociology is presented in its entirety. 


Purnell Conference-—The Fourth Purnell Conference of Research 
Workers in Rural Sociology will be held in Philadelphia, December 26- 
28, 1933. The program will center about the place of rural sociology in 
in a program of research in land utilization, research in the field of rural 
youth, and statistical technique. 


University of Buffalo.—Professor Nathaniel Cantor has returned from 
a year’s leave of absence on a Social Science Research Council Fellowship. 
During this time he made a study of penal institutions in Germany and 
Italy. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Robert E. Park returned in August from 
an absence of two years from the University. During that time he has 
been engaged in a study of race relations in Hawaii, China, India, South 
Africa, and South America. He will devote his attention during the 
Autumn Quarter to assembling his materials. 

Dr. Ernest W. Burgess has returned from a trip during the summer to 
Russia. His time was spent largely in Moscow, in study of methods of 
research in Soviet institutes of criminology. 

Frederick Starr, associate professor emeritus of anthropology, died in 
Tokyo, Japan, on August 13, 1933. Professor Starr was a member of the 
original faculty at the University of Chicago, beginning his work on 
October 1, 1892. He retired from active teaching at the age of sixty-five 
in 1923, after which he made his home in Seattle, Washington, in a 
bungalow presented to him by his former students and from which he 
went out each year to Japan and to the Orient to continue his study of 
ancient civilizations. During the more than thirty years that Professor 
Starr was connected with the University of Chicago he was a member of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology under the chairmanship 
of Albion W. Small. Upon Professor Starr’s retirement Professor Fay- 
Cooper Cole, anthropologist at the Field Museum, was appointed to the 
chair of anthropology. In 1928 the work in anthropology had developed 
to such proportions that a separate department was created. 
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During the tenure of Professor Starr he was the only representative 
of anthropology, and his scholarship and personality made him a notable 
figure in the University. His field work in ethnology included expeditions 
to Mexico, Japan, the Belgian Congo, the Philippine Islands, Korea, and 
Liberia. He was the author of eleven books and monographs and the 
editor of the “Anthropology Series.” 

Professor Starr was the recipient of numerous foreign honors, including 
the museum’s medal from Holland in 1900; Officer of the Order of Leopold 
II, Belgium; Officer of Public Instruction in France; Chevalier Order of 
the Crown of Italy; Knight Commander of the Order of African Redemp- 
tion, Liberia; and Order of the Sacred Treasury from Japan. 

Professor Starr’s reputation as an anthropologist and author estab- 
lished him as a scholar of high rank, but he was best known in the Uni- 
versity for his striking and unique personality. His keen mind, his incisive 
wit, and his genius for friendship made him the source of many a campus 
myth. Unmarried, his bachelor quarters were the center where gathered a 
group of his students to whom he was attached by the strongest ties of 
friendship. His chief enthusiasm was Japan, although his interest in 
Liberia was also intense. To the last he kept a list of every Liberian in the 
United States to whom on New Year’s Day he sent a specially printed 
card of greeting and encouragement. He had small interest in co-operat- 
ing with his academic colleagues and will be best remembered as an 
individual worker and a picturesque personality. 


Elmhurst College—Professor T. W. Mueller has been appointed dean. 
Professor W. P. Carter, formerly of the department of sociology of Colgate 
University, has been appointed to the faculty to give work in sociology. 


Harvard University.—Professor Howard W. Becker of Smith College 
gave courses in sociology during the summer session. 


University of Missouri.—Professor L. Guy Brown, who gave courses in 
the summer school, has been appointed to give work in the department 
of rural sociology and to conduct research in rural and community organ- 
ization during the coming year. Professor Walter Burr has resigned as 
state director of unemployment relief and has entered the unemployment 
service in Washington. 


University of Oregon.—Professor John H. Mueller has returned from a 
three months’ trip to Europe where he was engaged in study in Germany 
and Russia. 
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Pennsylvania State College.—Dr. Willard W. Waller has been promoted 
from the position of associate professor of sociology to the position of pro- 
fessor of sociology. Dr. Joseph S. Roucek has resigned from his position 
of professor of the social sciences at the Centenary Collegiate Institute, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey, in order to become visiting professor of soci- 
ology at the Pennsylvania State College. 


University of Southern California.—Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Southern California, is the author 
of a paper entitled “Leadership and Personality in Relation to the Modern 
Community,” delivered at the Eleventh Congress of the Institut Inter- 
national de Sociologie held in Geneva, October 16-22, 1933. 


William Jewell College-—Dr. Cloice R. Howd, head of the department 
of sociology and economics, was killed in an automobile accident in May. 
Professor William C. Smith, for the last four years head of the department 
of sociology in Texas Christian University, has been appointed to fill this 
vacancy. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick has been appointed 
to the staff of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration where he will 
serve as a rural relief analyst and adviser in rural relief problems. 


Yale University —Professor Dorothy Thomas was on leave of absence 
during the second semester and gave lectures in sociology in the Social 
Science Research Institute in Stockholm. During the spring and summer 
she carried on special research in the mobility and movement of popula- 
tion of eleven Swedish villages. 


PERSONAL NOTE 


Mr. Ferris Laune has been appointed by the governor of the state of 
Illinois as sociologist and actuary for the Parole Board, with C. C. van 
Vechten and Sam Daykin as assistants. Their duties will be to provide 
the Parole Board with the data bearing upon the advisability of parole 
of men in all Illinois institutions. Among the data assembled for use by 
the Board will be expectancy tables of probabilities of success and failure 
on parole, based chiefly on Burgess’ and Tibbitts’ system of parole pre- 
diction. This is the first attempt to put into practice the method of 
scientific parole prediction which now has a considerable literature of 
research by Burgess, the Gluecks, Hart, Tibbitts, Vold, and others. 

Dr. W. I. Thomas spent the summer in Sweden where he continued his 
research in community organization. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Statistics. By R. CLyDE WuITE. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1933. Pp. x+471. $4.00. 

Methods of Statistical Analysis in the Social Sciences. By GEORGE R. 
Davies and WALTER F. Crowpver. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1933. Pp. viit+355. $3.25. 

The author of a textbook in statistics which would be suitable for 
sociologists is in a difficult spot. The range and limitations of the appli- 
cability to sociology of all but the simple statistical tools are still under 
exploration. Quetelet was a contemporary of Comte, yet the number of 
sociologists today who are also critical statisticians is small. Years of 
patient trial and error lie ahead before a sociologist can trust statistical 
formulas, not knowing their mathematics, as securely as he can trust an 
adding machine, not knowing its internal mechanics. 

Hence a textbook writer’s dilemma. If he presents only the simplest 
statistical procedures, he risks giving the student the little learning which 
is a dangerous thing. The crimes committed elsewhere in the name of the 
simple correlation coefficient and the probable error have been less fre- 
quent in sociology only because so few sociologists have been using statis- 
tics. On the other hand, if the author introduces the student to the dis- 
concerting variety of more needed techniques, whose merits and limita- 
tions have not yet been adequately tested in sociology and whose differ- 
ences, often fundamental, can be appreciated only by a student with some 
facility in college mathematics, he risks pedagogical defeat, and he cer- 
tainly will be charged with the offense of trying to teach a student to run 
before he has learned to walk. The two new statistics textbooks here re- 
viewed do their best to play safe. 

White’s Social Statistics presents the elementary methods lucidly and 
cautiously. In the hands of a teacher who supplements the text with con- 
stant reminders of its limited range of applicability and who gives his 
elementary students at least a glimpse into the dubieties of advanced 
techniques much more necessary in the disentangling of sociological com- 
plexities, White’s volume should do useful service. Designed primarily for 
sociologists and social workers, Social Statistics fills a place not quite 
covered by any standard text. Its most valuable achievement is its criti- 
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cal and up-to-date treatment of sources of social statistics and its use of 
sociological data for illustrations and laboratory exercises. Brief intro- 
ductory chapters on vital statistics and rating scales are included. The 
correlation of time series is competently presented; otherwise, partial 
correlation and multiple correlation are omitted. Methods of handling 
qualitative data, so vital to sociological research, are untouched (except 
in so far as the qualitative data can be reduced to ranks or measurements 
on a rating scale). The all-important problems of sampling and tests of 
significance are skimped in a twenty-five-page chapter called ““The Theory 
of Probability,’ which neglects most of the new and, in some respects, 
revolutionary developments of the past decade, and which makes some 
debatable categorical statements, as in its definition of the probable error 
of the mean. 

Davies and Crowder’s Methods of Statistical Analysis also is of interest 
to sociologists, since one of the authors collaborated in a pioneer textbook 
in sociology which introduces elementary statistical methods and even 
a table of logarithms. Little is said by Davies and Crowder specifically on 
the subject of gathering data, “for the reason that the process can be 
learned only by practice in a given applied field.”” The book possibly will 
be more valuable to students of commerce and economics than to stu- 
dents of sociology. The chapters on index numbers, curve fitting, and the 
treatment of time series (occupying about a third of the text) are particu- 
larly complete and helpful. Partial and multiple correlation are briefly 
illustrated and mathematical proofs supplied. Methods of treating quali- 
tative data are not discussed, and the subject of sampling and tests of 
significance is dismissed briefly, though recognition is given to some of the 
new work in the field. Numerical examples, largely taken from commerce 
and economics, generally are presented so clearly and fully that the stu- 
dent should have a minimum of trouble in learning the mechanics of 
computation. 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments. By Law- 
RENCE Guy Brown. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. 
Pp. 419. $3.00. 

The intense period of writing about the immigrant is passed and with 


the relative ceasing of immigration it seems almost unnecessary to write 
more books about it. This book, however, deals with the subject both asa 
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clarifying example of sociological processes and as a continuing dynamic 
factor in American cultural life. It omits the ephemeral immigration and 
nationalization laws, and techniques for dealing with immigrant groups 
for which there was recently a demand. 

The first chapter on “Immigration and Human Nature,” though it 
might better have been “The Immigrant and Human Nature,” is an ex- 
cellent one, and furnishes the foundation on which the rest of the book is 
built. There is the appropriate historical description, for immigration is 
an integral part of the history of the United States. The controversial 
“New Immigration’ is differentiated, not because its material is inherently 
different but because it has vivid outlines. The chapters on the Chinese 
and Japanese are especially good. There is a good bibliography with each 
chapter and carefully prepared subjects for class report, and questions for 
discussion. 

The book does not represent discovery in the field of immigration, but 
it does offer the best interpretation yet made of the process and problems 


brought to America by immigration, whose laws underly all cultural rela- 
tionships. 


HERBERT A. MILLER 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


Population Trends in the United States. By WARREN S. THOMPSON 
and P. K. WHeELtpTon. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933. Pp. x+415. $4.00. 

This volume is one of the “Recent Social Trends Monographs’’ pre- 
pared under the direction of the President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends. Like other monographs in the series, it is in major part re- 
stricted to the presentation of quantitative factual material. It has, 
therefore, something of both the virtues and the vices that the standpoint 
imposes. But in the present case the restriction of the scope of investiga- 
tion to “objective data” has not seriously handicapped the research. 
The objective data of population growth and change can in very large 
part be stated in statistical terms. 

The monograph is a careful and highly competent report and gives a 
reasonably adequate picture of the quantitative aspects of population in 
the United States. Recognizing that population trends are phenomena of 
long duration, the authors have traced trends over several decades, in 
some cases over the whole period of American settlement, and have pro- 
jected past and present trends into the future. The monograph covers the 
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growth of population in the United States; the geographic, age, sex, and 
marital distribution; the national origins of the white population; the 
trend of birth- and death-rates; and the contributions of immigration and 
natural increase to the growth in numbers. The monograph closes with 
two brief chapters, one on the probable slow growth in the immediate fu- 
ture and the social consequences of the retarded rate of increase, one on 
the question of population policy. The volume is a major contribution to 
population research. It is deserving of wide distribution and careful 
study. 


E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Problems of Education in the United States. By CHARLES H. Jupp. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xi+208. $2.50. 


The purpose of this monograph is to reveal, through the presentation of 
selected details, significant problems that arise in a social system which 
is undergoing rapid evolution. The author has selected typical and urgent 
problems in a number of different fields of educational activity and en- 
deavors to give a fairly complete analysis of the problems selected. He 
has, therefore, not attempted to canvass all the problems of American 
education. This procedure has been made necessary because of certain 
limitations. Therefore the presentation should be judged by the ade- 
quacy of the treatment within the limitation imposed by the necessity of 
the situation. The topics selected for discussion are as follow: “The New 
Status of Children in the United States,” ‘‘Inco-Ordination of Adminis- 
trative Units,” “Problems of Instruction,” “Problems of School Admin- 
istration,’ “Problems of Finance,” “Education for Adults,” ‘Scientific 
Studies of Education.” 

The list as here presented indicates significant omissions as viewed 
from the standpoint of the sociologist. The author has omitted the whole 
recent movement concerned with problem children, involving the visiting 
teacher as a factor in the school, and other developments which seek to 
take into account the social backgrounds of the school child in the de- 
velopment of his personality. 

These omissions represent phases of education vitally important and of 
most interest to the sociologist. They are significant since a variety of 
situations outside of the school and formal education must be taken into 
account, i.e., the educational effect of the environmental influences. Re- 
cent researches and emphases in this direction should not be omitted from 
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a discussion of “Recent Trends in Public School Education in the United 
States.” 

The sociologist does, however, welcome this monograph since it ap- 
proaches education from the point of view of its social importance. The 
whole development of education in the twentieth century, in so far as it 
has attempted to apply scientific methods, has been to emphasize the 
psychological nature of the child and the adjustment of the school curricula 
to his psychological needs. To be sure, the philosopher has stressed the 
importance of the school as a social institution but has applied no scien- 
tific techniques in this emphasis. Therefore the recent tendency of edu- 
cators to take account of sociological factors and to be aware that they 
_must be approached in the same scientific spirit that has been manifest 
in the development of scientific studies of the child and curriculum is 
highly important. 

The author has been logical and consistent in giving this emphasis in 
the selection that he has made for presentation in the volume under re- 
view. It, therefore, so far as it goes, represents an adequate and effective 
presentation of recent social trends of public education in the United 
States. 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Human Geography of the South: A Study in Regional Resources and 
Human Adequacy. By RUPERT B. VANCE. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. xiv+596. $4.00. 


This analysis of the physical aspects of the South and their bearing 
upon its cultural development stands out as a notable achievement in the 
literature of regional studies. The author, who is an able member of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of North Caro- 
lina, made his first contribution in this field through his book, Human 
Factors in Cotton Culture, published in 1929. In the present volume, Dr. 
Vance has extended his study to cover the entire southern region and has 
essayed the difficult task of presenting what he calls a “synthetic treat- 
ment of the interaction of men and nature in the American South.” As 
the title indicates, the book is concerned primarily with geographical fac- 
tors, although it is much more than a treatise in economic and human 
geography. The mass of geographical data brought together from many 
sources forms an appropriate setting and basis for the author’s analysis of 
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the southern situation and his suggestions for the reconstruction of the 
various physical regions found in the southern states. 

Students of human ecology and social demography will find this vol- 
ume extremely useful. The discussion of the concept of the region, the 
variations in the southern population patterns, the detailed comparisons of 
the different regions in the South, and the relation of climate to human 
adequacy stand out as portions of the book that will be read with great 
interest. The bibliography of 67 pages adds greatly to the value of the 
book. 

This excursion by a sociologist into the field of geography is not likely to 
be favorably received by geographers who naturally prefer to set forth 
their own materials. In one of their journals it has already been character- 
ized as “‘a book of excellent deserts had it not attempted to be a geogra- 
phy.” For the sociologist, however, it is a valuable contribution to an 
understanding of the South and clears the ground for the writing of a 


regional sociology of that section of the country. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Chicago Families: A Study of Unpublished Census Data. By Day 
Monroe. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxi 


+344. $3.00. 

One does not read a book of this sort any more than one would read a 
Census volume or a dictionary, but as a source book for family data in an 
urban community it is a necessary part of the equipment of social workers 
as well as specialists in the family or the city. As the subtitle indicates 
the study consists of a tabulation of certain of the data from the 1920 Cen- 
sus household schedules which were not given in the regular Census publi- 
cations. The tabulations were done for a sample of 23,373 families ob- 
tained by taking every thirtieth household schedule. Negro families were 
excluded and no household was regarded as a family unless the two or more 
members were married or were related as parent and child. Thus the 
sample is one of “‘natural’’ families rather than of the households used by 
the Census. Certain test comparisons with the total Census figures indi- 
cate that the random sample is quite representative. 

The findings are classified under the following headings: (1) general 
characteristics, (2) households, (3) domicile status, (4) size and composi- 
tion, (5) the burden of the care and support of dependent children; (6) 
gainful employment of members, (7) earning home-makers. 
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In the determination of bases for estimating minimum standards of 
living are the findings on the size of families, the length of time families of 
different sizes are burdened with the support of young children, and the 
number of breadwinners in different classes of families at different stages 
in the life of these families. 

It is something of a disappointment that the author did not attempt 
some use of correlational technique. The summary chapter gives a good 
perspective and enables one to refer to special tables without having to 
go through the text, which gets quite dry and monotonous at times. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Man and Civilization. By JoHN Storck. Third Revised Edition. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. v+449. 

Modern Scientific Knowledge. By FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1929. Pp. xvii+592. $4.50. 


A proper perspective, sadly needed in the elaborate confusion of the 
modern world, is the keynote of these orientation volumes. Both are con- 
cerned with simplifying and ordering larger areas of modern knowledge. 
The range of inclusiveness is different, Mr. Storck limiting his treatment 
to the disciplines of psychology, anthropology, and sociology, Mr. Cleve- 
land covering all major fields of scientific knowledge. Mr. Storck’s volume 
is more highly unified, being his own product as the single author. Mr. 
Cleveland served primarily as editor, using fourteen collaborators in the 
preparation of various chapters. 

Man and Civilization has been used as required reading in the course in 
contemporary civilization in Columbia College. It introduces the reader 
to the biological basis of human nature, and to the nature of his social en- 
vironment; it traces the course of human psychological development from 
infancy to maturity; it analyzes the social nature and functions of rou- 
tines, tools, language, values, and opinions; and describes and interprets 
our contemporary economic, domestic, artistic, scientific, and religious 
ways of life. The treatment is simple and non-technical but is fundamen- 
tal rather than superficial. Bibliographies are carefully selected, including 
only sources which have a high degree of the author’s approval. 

Modern Scientific Knowledge suffers somewhat as a result of its extreme 
inclusiveness, but for the ordinary, non-technical reader it is a valuable, 
simplified statement of important problems and points of view. Bernard, 
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in social psychology, and Groves in the field of culture are the sociological 
contributors. A unique and valuable feature of the book is a historical 
survey of points of view which once were set forth as valid. The contrast 
between many of these early notions and modern scientific knowledge is 
illuminating. Bibliographies are detailed. 


James A. QUINN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Small Loan Legislation. By Davip J. GALLERT, WALTER S. HIt- 
BORN, and GEOFFREY May. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1932. Pp. 255. $3.00. 

The effort of Messrs. Gallert, Hilborn, and May in portraying the back- 
ground and development of a portion of small-loan legislation, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the work of the Russell Sage Foundation, is very 
thoughtful, as it is positive, but is singularly incurious as to the history 
of the field of small loans and the problems, legislative and otherwise, 
which confront it. As the work is concerned with something more than a 
tabulation of the present legal situation, a reader not fully informed might 
be very much misled by it, although he could find in it some value as a 
history of a past which is, however, past. The basic necessity today in the 
study of this class of legislation and its field is concerned with the purposes 
of loans, for how else can legislation be intelligently considered? In in- 
creasing proportion these loans can less and less be described as remedial. 

The considerable development of the Morris Plan type of banking is 
barely touched upon, and yet this type of banking has already been in- 
corporated in the machinery of some of the largest banks of the country 
and recently (and it is not the fault of the authors that they have not 
mentioned this, because it has occurred since publication) have been 
made eligible for membership in the Federal Reserve System. 

If the authors were concerned only in legislation they would have found 
considerable necessity for study both as to statute and court decision 
here. Above all, the authors have followed the lead of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in lack of ability to recognize and appreciate a development 
to which the introductory portions of their book should commit them; and 
that is the fact that everywhere, and particularly in the field of the 3.5 per 
cent a month loaners, with whose problems they are particularly obsessed, 
so much capital has been invited into the field that all the difficulties and 
shortcomings of other businesses, during the period of inflation and now, 
have developed, with the addition of special ones. 
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The 3.5 per cent a month loan by its terms is limited to $300, and yet 
wherever examination has been made it has been found that by one device 
or another simultaneous duplication in an alarming proportion of the 
total is permitted and even encouraged. Cases have developed where ten 
such loans have been found to exist simultaneously. The fact that the 
loan is advertised at 3.5 per cent a month rather than 42 per cent a year 
would indicate—and certainly this is the viewpoint of social students— 
that the loan should not prevail for a long period of time. And yet there 
have been heavy advertising campaigns advertising loans for thirty 
months, and there has grown to be a somewhat standardized practice in 
making these loans for twenty months, supported by advertising urging 
people to buy bargains. The mere statement of this proposition is enough 
to indicate not only that the loans are not remedial, but that they are in 
increasing proportion socially and economically harmful. Any reasonably 
thoughtful man on the street who looks at the volume of advertising, who 
listens to the radio and hears the hired propagandists, can get a clear pic- 
ture of this situation. 

The competent student concerned with small-loan legislation would be 
compelled to make some inquiry into the heavy costs for the procure- 
ment of business, the heavy overhead of overexpanded organization, and 
the cost of financing, including stock exchange operation. The necessary 
costs of one of the most powerful lobbies in the United States would also 
be of significance. Legislation must take cognizance of realities. These 
inquiries should not be unsympathetic, for there are essential problems in 
the business. But they are demanded in any consideration of small-loan 
legislation. Such inquiries would not be fruitful except as a proportion 
were made in other fields of small loans. 

The time for such a book as the above, despite the respect one must 
feel for its authors, is past, and the book is obsolete, just as the overdevo- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation to a formula needs re-examination. 


WILLOUGHBY G. WALLING 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The United States Employment Service. By RutH M. KELLOGG. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+192. $1.00. 
Do not read this book unless you wish to become angry. My advice is 

addressed to social scientists who believe in public responsibility for the 

organization of the labor market, and who expect from the government of 
the United States honest and efficient standards in the administration of 
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social services. Miss Kellogg’s study will not disturb faith in the possi- 
bility of such organization and such standards, but her work will com- 
pletely disillusion anyone who accepted at face value the promises of 
Secretary of Labor Doak to reorganize effectively the federal employment 
service following President Hoover’s veto of the Wagner bill, and who 
believed in his department’s claims of accomplishment by the service. 

The Wagner bill, designed to create a permanent federal-state system 
of public employment offices, was first introduced as the Kenyon-Nolan 
bill in 1919, when the federal employment service created hurriedly dur- 
ing the war had been reduced almost to the vanishing-point. It had the 
well-nigh unanimous endorsement of informed and competent opinion. 
Mr. Doak himself was among those actively participating in the original 
drafting. After twelve years of untiring effort by its proponents it finally 
passed both houses of Congress and went to the President early in 1931. 

A substitute bill hastily put forward by Secretary Doak had suffered 
“overwhelming defeat” in the House. The President took action on the 
Wagner measure three days after Congress had adjourned. “In spite of 
the sanction given this bill and its predecessors, in spite of the complete 
rejection of the Doak ‘substitute’ bill, the urgent letters and telegrams 
sent to the President, even in spite of the attitude expressed by the Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment Conference in 1921, of which Mr. Hoover himself 
was chairman, and contrary to the advice of his own Emergency Commis- 
sion for Employment, he saw fit to veto the measure.” At once the re- 
organization of the existing Federal Employment Service, solicitude for 
which had been a major consideration advanced in the veto message, was 
announced from Washington. This was made possible by an emergency 
appropriation of $500,000, previously made available with the support of 
Senator Wagner. An account of the brief but scandalous history of this 
“reorganized” service between April 18, 1931, and the end of the Hoover 
administration is presented by the author. 

The picture drawn is one of incredible ineptitude. The chief and al- 
most exclusive end of the service appears to have been political, but the 
type of politics represented was scarcely even intelligent. The service 
was “ ‘reorganized’ in the first place with a vision limited and faulty, 
staffed on the whole with men and women inexperienced in the work to be 
done, subject to political manipulation, inadequately supervised and 
supplied with record forms quite out of keeping with those sanctioned 
by trained personnel.” Trained men in the service were forced out. In- 
competents were installed. Offices were established according to political 
exigencies in communities already provided with adequate state and 
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municipal employment bureaus while larger communities, where real 
needs for service existed, were neglected. Instead of supplementing and 
co-ordinating the existing state, municipal, and non-official employment 
exchanges, the federal service, where it functioned at all, was merely an- 
other competitor. 

The annual report of the Secretary of Labor claimed for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, that “‘the United States Employment Service and 
its co-operative offices found jobs for a total of 2,174,174 men and wom- 
en.” The number attributable to the federal offices alone was not segre- 
gated, but the grossest padding is indicated. When Francis I. Jones, di- 
rector-general of the Employment Service for the preceding ten years, was 
forced to resign by Secretary Doak on September 1, 1931, ““Mr. Jones 
charged that the reorganized Service was ‘ineffective, unsatisfactory and 
bitterly disappointing’ and that it ‘had obtained jobs for only forty-six 
men since its reorganization.’ ”’ At least some of the figures of placements 
arising from the American Legion’s campaign for one million jobs during 
the spring of 1932 were included. And although “‘the Legion did find 
jobs, mostly short-time, for a considerable number of men, yet there is 
evidence that some of these placement reports were inflated beyond all 
recognition of reality.’”’ Thus in one city, of 253 jobs for which credit was 
taken by the Legion, 98 were “‘without foundation.” “One hundred fifty- 
five men were given jobs but the majority last from 2 to 4 hours. The 
amount earned scarcely paid for the men’s carfare and lunch” —according 
to the supervisor of the municipal relief bureau. Again, “‘the following 
practice was said to be rather common in some offices: An office hears 
that a certain firm has added a number of persons to its payroll; a staff 
member goes over, gets the names of these workers, writes them down and 
then gives the employment office credit for these placements.” 

All men employed on federal highway relief work were included in his 
reports by one state director since “‘ ‘it’s all done with Federal money so 
why shouldn’t the Federal employment service get the credit?’ ”’ Such 
incidents seem not to have been untypical. 

Co-operation with state and municipal employment services was not 
only unsought; it seems to have been discountenanced. In one midwest- 
ern state, “the director and the state department of labor worked out a 
plan for co-operation which they believed would be mutually helpful. In 
August, 1931, Washington instructed the state director to cease such co- 
operation and to destroy all records and reports pertaining to this mat- 
ter.” Yet constructive supervision from Washington was almost non- 
existent. Local officials or groups were seldom consulted previous to the 
establishment of a federal employment office. 
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The effect of this volume on the mind of the reacer is not unlike that 
produced by reading Gaston Means’ account of “the strange death of 
President Harding,” or Rasputin, the Holy Devil. He finds himself asking 
‘“‘How could such things occur in my day, in an age of assumed enlighten- 
ment?” But at least they will occur no longer. The Wagner bill is at last 
law. A capable and socially minded Secretary of Labor is instituting a 
real organization of the Federal Employment Service with energy, intelli- 
gence, and firm determination that it shall be of constructive service to 
labor and industry. Miss Kellogg has ably recorded a black page of po- 
litical, economic, and social events in our recent national past that now, 
fortunately, is history. 


Stuart A. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Prediction Factors in Probation. By Eto D. MonacuEst!. Hanover, 
N.H.: Sociological Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+117. 


Presentation of Crime in Newspapers. By FRANK HARRIS. Hanover, 
N.H.: Sociological Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+103. 


Dr. Monachesi’s thesis is an application of the conventional Burgessian 
method of predicting outcome of correctional treatment to 896 juvenile 
and 619 adult probationers in Ramsey County, Minnesota. The results 
and conclusions differ little from those of previous reports. While the 
study is well done and much better written than the average, the author 
has reacted to criticisms of previous studies with far too little enthusiasm. 
Most of the questions of reliability, significance, duplicating factors, and 
weighting are raised, but no contribution is made to their solution. 

Proceeding from the belief that newspaper content reflects the interest 
of the reader, Dr. Harris attempts to discover changing interest in crime 
by comparing the amount and type of crime news in Minneapolis papers 
with the volume and kinds of crime represented in court statistics. News- 
papers and crime reports were compared for the years 1890, 1904-5, and 
1921. The conclusions are that crime news like other news is presented 
more sensationally now than in 1890, but that if there has been any change 
in the proportion of space given to crime it has been a decline. Murder and 
robbery are given more space than numerical incidence justifies. Crimes 
committed outside of local court jurisdiction receive an approximately 
uniform proportion of space over a period of time, but local crimes tend to 
follow the crime market and are given more prominent space in the papers. 
Dr. Harris has manipulated his data with noteworthy caution, but like 
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many neophytes attempting to present quantitative material, he fre- 
quently loses the reader in detail. He has not mastered simplicity of ex- 
pression so eminently desirable in any exposition. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Inletding Tot de Criminologie. By W. A. BONGER. Haarlem: Erven 
F. Bohn, 1932. Pp. viit+236. Fl. 1.90. 


In the Anglo-Saxon world the work of Professor Bonger on Criminal- 
ity and Economic Conditions is well known. In this main work Mr. Bonger 
outlines his theory about the close relation between the economic system 
and the criminality of a society. As a Marxist he considers this relation to 
be of a causal nature. 

In his Introduction to Criminology no special preference is given to any 
special theory of crime, though the greatest sympathy is shown, as could 
be expected, for the milieu theory. Professor Bonger treats in his vol- 
ume the history of pre-criminology and the several different schools of 
criminology of the past and present. He also gives a short outline of 
criminal psychology and of criminology as applied science. His book will 
prove of value for those who wish to acquire a general knowledge of this 
branch of science. 

It may be added that this first acquaintance with criminology may not 
be too encouraging. The results seem somewhat meager, and one might 
be inclined to believe that a more philosophical attitude would produce 
greater results. 


B. LANDHEER 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Statistical Procedure of Public Employment Offices. By ANNABEL M. 
and Bryce M. Stewart. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1933. Pp. 327. $2.50. 

The report is divided into three principal parts: (1) analysis of statis- 
tical procedure as related to the four main headings: openings, applica- 
tions for employment, referals, and placements; (2) survey of such pro- 
cedure in Great Britain, Switzerland, Sweden, Canada, Germany, France, 
and the United States; (3) suggested plan for the public employment of- 
fices in the United States. A brief history of the development of such 
offices precedes the statistical analysis for each country. 
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As stated in the Foreword, this study is primarily practical in its origin 
and purpose and in the sources of its information. It is the outgrowth of 
work undertaken by the Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics of 
the American Statistical Association at the request of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services in 1929. It was designed not 
only for the purpose of gathering accurate information as to existing sta- 
tistical methods but also to make possible the application of both Euro- 
pean and American experience in developing an improved and uniform 
system for the United States. Its publication comes at a particularly 
opportune time in view of the recent passage of the Wagner Bill for the 
establishment of a national-state system of public employment offices. 


RutH M. KELLOGG 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Il metodo statistico: Teoria e applicazioni alle scienze naturali, alle 
scienze sociali, all’arte. Nuova edizione ampliata. By ALFREDO 
NICEFORO. Mezzina: Casa Editrice Giuseppe Principato, 1931. 
Pp. 815. L. 75. 


The work of this author has attracted the attention of American stat- 
isticians primarily because of the examples which it employs. Statistical 
methods are employed in analyzing data of what seem unusual types, a 
characteristic at least partially suggested by the title. The temperature 
of the human body at various hours of the day, the numbers of suicides 
and the numbers of celebrated events in different months of the year, the 
lengths of the odes of Horace, distributed by strophes, as well as a great 
deal of biometrical data of Lombrosian type, are illustrations. The sta- 
tistical procedures used are mostly familiar. Far from disparaging the 
employment of statistics in such fields, the reviewer would contend that 
unforeseen utilizations of very practical kind may here and there result 
from such statistical applications. Thus, Herbert O. Yardley in The Amer- 
ican Black Chamber describes the war-time development of methods of 
deciphering coded messages for the American government, employing 
essentially statistical processes. Niceforo’s statistical studies of language 
differences would be of very practical value in such work, while even art, 
as his studies suggest, may sometime yield secrets to statistical inquiry. 


Stuart A. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Aris in American Life. By FREDERICK P. KEppet and R. L. 
Durrus. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. 227. 


Former President Hoover in 1929 appointed a President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. The Arts in American Life is one of a series 
of monographs published in connection with this investigation. If one 
has been out of touch with the world about him for the past few years, 
this report will doubtless be of some interest. It will also be of value to 
the specialist and the organizer who desires to raise money for art educa- 
tion. One may learn about the progress of art in the schools and colleges, 
about modern architecture, including the Wright houses, Rockefeller 
Center, and the “‘aluminaire” house, about expressionism in painting and 
sculpture, and the value of the new movement in these fields and in music. 
There is also a survey of the influence of art in industry, in daily life, in the 
theater and cinema, and in advertising. The investigation is thorough, 
even the aesthetic arrangement of the modern bathroom is touched upon, 
and if one likes statistics, there is information on the sale of pianos and 
phonographs, the increase in the production of artists’ materials, etc. 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


L’envie: son réle sociale. By EUGENE RaicA. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1932. Pp. xv+268. Fr. 15. 


This is a literary analysis, supplemented by a considerable amount of 
concrete observation of cases, which, however, are not formally and ana- 
lytically presented. The cases are illustrative of the general analysis. 
Envy is compared with the other sentiments, such as jealousy, rivalry, in- 
dignation, etc. The chief sociological contribution of the book is in the 
several chapters devoted to the operation of envy in groups, e.g., in the 
family, among friends, in the army, among authors, in professional rela- 
tions, such as among lawyers, physicians, and actors, and even in modern 
democratic political relationships. Rivalries within the church and in in- 
ternational relationships come in for considerable discussion. The author 
does not find all of the social effects of envy bad, however disturbing it 
may be personally. 


L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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Responsibility. By LAURENCE SEARS. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. ix+198. 

The ethical theories of Bentham, Mill, Bain, Westermarck, Green, 
Bradley, and Dewey are confronted with a set of twelve case studies of 
children whose behavior difficulties constituted a problem. The Dewey 
solution emerges victorious when, after punishment by parents and teach- 
ers only created more problems, the treatment of giving the patients re- 
sponsibility was used. Given the habit of accepting responsibility, i.e., 
the use of intelligence in understanding the social environment, the chil- 
dren showed apparent improvement. Traits which are sometimes be- 
lieved to be fixed in the character underwent sudden change. 


RoBeErtT E. L. Farts 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Social Work Year Book, 1933. Edited by Frep S. HALL. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. Pp. 680. 


This invaluable book of reference now appears in its second issue, the 
first having been published under the same senior editorship in 1930 for 
the year 1929. Appraisal will naturally take the form of comparison with 
the earlier volume. 

The book, as before, is in two parts, the first consisting of topical arti- 
cles concerning organized activities dealing with social work or related 
thereto. No attempt is made to define social work, and “forms oi work are 
regarded as related if those engaged in them are significantly associated 
with social workers, either locally or nationally. On this ground enter- 
prises such as business men’s service clubs are included . . . . while those 
having to do with peace, temperance, prohibition, and the conservation 
of natural resources are not included.” The articles, in general, are con- 
cise, informative, well supported by brief and carefully selected references 
to literature, and of such a nature as to provide the non-specialist in any 
given field with immediate orientation regarding it. The list of contribu- 
tors is imposing and represents an assembly of interpreters which could 
scarcely be surpassed. 

While the volume is designed for ‘an audience composed chiefly of per- 
sons on the fringe of social work proper or just entering it,” this character- 
ization applies primarily to Part I. In Part II is contained a directory of 
agencies which no social work administrator, at least, can scarcely afford 
to be without. The classified list of national agencies in the 1929 edition 
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has been replaced by a General Index which seems to serve the same pur- 
pose in a much more effective manner, since it will often save at least one 
step in the search for a given item. The space devoted to the descriptive 
directory of national agencies has been reduced to smaller compass by 
careful editing, a change of type which is much more deferential to the 
reader’s eyes, and a reduction in the number of agencies itemized from 
455 to 387. At the same time a corresponding section devoted to descrip- 
tions of 449 state public agencies is newly introduced. This is the single 
most useful addition to the book. The net effect upon the size of the vol- 
ume is a lengthening by eighty pages. 


Stuart A. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Insuring the Essentials. By BARBARA N. ARMSTRONG. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 717. $5.00. 


There was need for such a volume as this which would summarize 
clearly and in a reliable fashion the steps taken by various governments in 
establishing minimum wages and providing insurance against industrial 
accidents, sickness, old age, death, and unemployment. Mrs. Armstrong 
has done her work well. She has gone back to original sources on all these 
matters and has shown not only the conditions which led to the passage of 
these laws but the experience under them and the further problems which 
have necessarily arisen. Her book is a credit to American scholarship and 
should prove extremely valuable not only to the research worker, the leg- 
islator, and the administrator but also as a textbook for classes in labor 
legislation. It is at once voluminous and complete, well written and inter- 
esting. 


H. DovucLas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hours of Labor. By LAZARE TEPER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. 92. $1.00. 

Shorter Hours: A Study of the Movement since the Civil War. By 
Marion Cotter CAHILL. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 300. $4.50. 

These two workman-like studies of the movement toward shorter 


hours admirably complement each other. Dr. Teper’s book is a statistical 
examination of the actual degree to which hours have been reduced and 
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of the relations between hours on the one hand and wages and the sex 
composition of industry on the other. Dr. Cahill’s study discusses the 
social causes which have led to shorter hours and in particular the part 
played by legislation, direct economic action by the unions, and more or 
less voluntary reductions by employers. 

In his historical study, Dr. Teper’s results are almost identical with 
those which this reviewer has worked out, namely, that the average de- 
crease between the nineties and 1928 was approximately 15 percent. Rela- 
tive decreases have on the whole been least in those industries where the 
hours of work were originally low. 

Dr. Teper also examined wage and hour data for North Carolina estab- 
lishments and found, as might be expected, that there was a negative cor- 
relation between these two variables. 

Dr. Cahill’s study is historical rather than statistical in nature. It re- 
views the activities of the National Labor Union, the Knights of Labor, 
and the American Federation of Labor on behalf of shorter hours and 
shows how with the dominance of the latter organization the emphasis was 
more and more shifted from legislation to trade-union action. The opposi- 
tion of organized employees is described and a compact summary given of 
the progress of laws restricting hours and the evolution of the attitude of 
the courts toward them. If any criticism is to be offered of the work, it is 
that Dr. Cahill perhaps does not emphasize sufficiently the way in which 
high hourly real wages stimulate the workers to desire shorter hours and 
help labor to obtain them. 


H. DovuGLas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Profits or Prosperity? By HENRY Pratr FArrcHILD. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. ix+204. $2.75. 


Professor Fairchild of New York University has been one of the most 
courageous and outspoken of American academic economists ever since uf 
the depression broke upon us. He has published challenging and provoca- i 
tive attacks on orthodox economic theory and the profit system in leading i 
periodicals, especially in Harper’s Magazine. The latter articles are here 
brought together with many editorial changes and emendations. 

To my mind, the present volume is about the best introduction in our 
language to the shifting point of view in economic analysis. The old 
rugged individualism and classical economics are definitely abandoned 
without going to the other extreme of swallowing socialism or communism 
hook, line, and sinker. 
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The adequacy of the profit motive in modern industry is sharply ques- 
tioned, and the old-line capitalism, which Albion W. Small once character- 
ized as a “‘combination of lottery and famine,” is ruthlessly but convinc- 
ingly exposed. Emphasis is laid on the necessity of adopting the point of 
view of the consumer if we are to build a new economy which will with- 
stand both the cupidity of the speculative pirate and the violence of the 
radical. 

Professor Fairchild sees no solution of the depression without the as- 
surance of mass-purchasing power, and the reviewer agrees with him. The 
book closes with a discussion of social planning, pointing out the super- 
ficiality of all planning which does not envisage such far-reaching changes 
in our socio-economic order as will eliminate the evils which have all but 
prostrated our economic life. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case. By OsMoND K. FRAENKEL. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Pp. xv+550. $5.00. 


It was highly desirable that the celebrated case of Sacco and Vanzetti 
should receive a thorough and dispassionate analysis in order to put it 


completely on record as a social and historical exhibit in American life. 
Professor Frankfurter’s courageous little book needs little revision on the 
events down to the time of its publication—a real tribute to the scholar- 
ship and intelligence of the author. But much water has gone under the 
bridge since that time, including the notorious proceedings of the Lowell 
Committee and the judicial murder of the accused men. 

A group of distinguished New York lawyers decided that the full record 
of the case should be preserved for posterity. Therefore, they arranged 
with Henry Holt and Company to publish it in six large volumes, and it 
has been carefully edited. But this mass of material is too vast for any- 
body save the expert. Mr. Fraenkel has gone through it with meticulous 
care and with a fine logical mind. The result is the definitive history of the 
case with enough documentation to satisfy the most exacting student. 
The fact that Mr. Fraenkel preserves an almost icy detachment in his 
analysis gives all the more force to the material which he sets forth. 

It is no exaggeration to say that all the allegations of unfairness and 
prejudice made by the friends of Sacco and Vanzetti are fully and abun- 
dantly proved—the savagery of District-Attorney Katzmann, the invinci- 
ble prejudice of Judge Webster Thayer, the unfairness and near-dishon- 
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esty of President Lowell in the procedure and hearings of his Committee, 
the failure of the Massachusetts courts to examine the appeals on their 
merits, and the absence of one scintilla of valid evidence substantiating 
the guilt of either Sacco or Vanzetti. 

It has often been said that while the case against Mooney and Billings 
has completely evaporated, at least the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti might 
still be a subject for legitimate debate and a matter of reasonable doubt. 
After reading Mr. Fraenkel’s book it will be hard to maintain that there 
is any more evidence against Sacco and Vanzetti than against the famous 


California pair. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SocrAL RESEARCH 


For Revolution. By V. F. CALVERTON. New York: John Day Co., 

1932. Pp. 26. $0.25. 

George Goetz (V. F. Calverton) is one of the ablest of young American 
publicists. Probably no other man of equal intellectual rank in the United 
States is so thoroughgoing a Marxist. The aim of his pamphlet is to show 
that all opposition to communistic revolution in America is futile—and he 
means violent revolution. He contends that the capitalist order is in decay 
and that a social revolution is a necessary therapeutic, or rather surgical, 
operation. He declares that economic conditions are ripe for a revolution 
today in America, but that, psychologically, the people are not prepared 
for one. The masses are not class conscious and have no program. He 
stresses the revolutionary heritage of the United States and urges the in- 
tellectuals to build upon that to create or stimulate the revolution that is 
coming—the day after tomorrow. His plea is that society can be saved 
in no other way. 

The pamphlet is forceful, but it raises grave doubts in the mind of a 
sociologist. Are we really seeing the end of capitalism in America? Can 
economic conditions be ripe for a revolution and the public at the same 
time not ripe for one? Is a violent, communistic revolution the only way 
out? Is not a Fascist revolution more natural and more likely? Must not 
any possible revolution in the United States be based on capitalism and 
national patriotism? Is not the so-called communistic régime in Russia 
really state capitalism? Is it not primarily motivated by patriotism? 

Goetz is a capable man, but he is young—and impatient. He forgets 
that the greatest revolution in history—the Industrial Revolution—took 
place among English-speaking peoples without more violence than a few 
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insignificant riots. An equally great peaceable revolution may occur 
again. It probably will, unless there is a very unlikely diminution in the 
power of public opinion in America. 


LyForD P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Alcohol and Man. The Effects of Alcohol on Man in Health and Dis- 
ease. By HAVEN Emerson (Ed.). New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. Pp. xi+451. $3.50. 

A timely, readable, and authoritative volume assembling for the edu- 
cated layman the known facts and probabilities about alcohol in its bio- 
logical and human relationships. The respective contributors (twenty- 
two in number) deal only with the phase of the subject on which they 
have specific information and experience. Each chapter is adequately 
documented. Among the authors we find such well-known experts as 
Herman Adler, Adolph Meyer, Joseph L. Miller, Russell Wilder, Charles 
B. Davenport, and Charles R. Stockard. No less than fourteen physicians 
contribute to the symposium. This may seem a preponderance of doctors, 
but biologists and physicians are the ones who study and have the funda- 
mental information concerning the effects of alcohol on the animal organ- 
isms in health and disease. 

Needless to say, the volume debunks most of the hysterical exaggera- 
tions of the “dry” and the “‘wet” propaganda, past and present. In the 
midst of this propaganda the following conclusion should act as a cooling 
breeze on the fevered brow of society: ‘‘Experimental and clinical study 
has hitherto failed to show decisively any direct action of moderate (or 
therapeutic) amounts of alcohol upon the bodily processes concerned in 
resistance to infection. No specific protective benefit is conferred by the 
use of alcohol under any condition, nor is any specific liability to any par- 
ticular disease imparted.”’ 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Blind in School and Society. By THomas D. CuTswortH. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. viii+263. $2.50. 

There are needed in superlative degree studies upon the psychology of 
the blind, both in the interests of science in general and for the benefit of 
the particular cause of the blind. A contribution that will be greatly 
valued and appreciated is that of Dr. Cutsworth, himself a blind man, and 
a member of the department of psychology of the University of Kansas. 
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The chief value lies in the circumstance that it largely represents the 
point of view of a blind man who has thought and studied upon the sub- 
ject. There is presented an account of the life of a blind child before the 
imparting of instruction, the effect of words upon a person without sight, 
the emotional problems resulting from blindness, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in their education, etc. 

It is with respect to the last-named matter that most exception will be 
taken. Some statements will be hailed as entirely in keeping with the 
actual situation. No one doubts that all too often principals and instruc- 
tors in the schools are underpaid or that the charitable touch is too much 
in evidence. There can be, to some extent at least, indorsement of the 
view that pupils are placed on exhibition more frequently than should be 
the case. But how can it be said that in the education of the blind there 
“have been no pioneers since Howe’? How can it be alleged that heads of 
schools as a general thing seek to perpetuate the “‘institutional life,”’ when 
not a few are doing all they can in just the opposite direction? How can 
it be claimed that most schools do not try to promote outside contacts for 
their pupils? Is there any right to refer to the pupils as “caged animals”? 
In such a matter as the defense of begging by the blind, with its grim 
humor, we may exercise forgiveness, when the real aim is to set forth the 
desperate economic condition of the blind. Also, is it the fault of the 
schools if pupils come to have an exceeding reliance upon their teachers? 
Should pupils in the days of their youth be made to know all the bitterly 
hard lot they are later to face economically in the world? The book 
undoubtedly loses at times by hypercritical statements, by sweeping 
assertions, and by dogmatic remarks. But even here it provokes and 
stimulates inquiry into the actual work of the schools, and for that very 
reason will very likely receive a welcome from them, 

But in its general study of the psychology of the blind, and of the effects 
of blindness upon the individual, together with the discussion of such 
matters as the importance of voice and of speech with the blind, there 
has been rendered a most valuable contribution to the work for the blind 
and a signal service in their behalf. 

Harry BEstT 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


From Homer to Helen Keller. By R.S. FRENCH. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1932. Pp. xv+298. 


Dr. French, who is principal of the California School for the Blind, and 
lecturer in education at the University of California, has in this work 
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rendered a genuine service to the cause of the blind. Being rather a new- 
comer to the special field of education of the blind, he brings a mind famil- 
iar with and alive to the progress, actual and potential, in the general 
field of education; this he applies to the problems inherent in the educa- 
tion of the blind. It is likely that with larger experience with the many 
practical difficulties found in this special field some of his thrusts will lose 
not a little of their sharpness. But the cause of the education of the blind 
gains greatly from what he has done, What he says is in general of the 
nature of keen, sane, and wholesome criticism. He comes as with the 
ardor and zeal of a convert to a new faith; there is in his hand a shining 
sword. 

The early part of his work is in considerable part taken from previous 
writings upon the subject, and, as he tells us, from a new German work 
by Kretchmer, Geschichte des Blindenwesens. This earlier part is given to 
a full historical account of the development of the instruction of the blind 
and of means of raised print. This story is told with great interest and 
appeal. The latter part of his work may be regarded as a cross-sectional 
criticism of existing work for the blind, especially the work of the schools. 
Such matters as the general health of pupils, their social education, the 
question of the charity connection of the schools, vocational provisions, 
and so on, are discussed with clarity, and with fresh, incisive questioning 
as to whether the schools are doing all they can, or all that we have a 
right to expect of them. 


Harry BEst 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Religion and Its Social Setting. By ABRAHAM CRONBACH. Cincin- 
nati: Social Press, 1933. Pp. xxx+255. 


This is not a systematic treatise upon the social setting of religion. It 
is rather a series of essays, more or less popular in nature, which have ap- 
peared at various times in various periodicals. The author is a professor 
in the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. The book deals with the prob- 
lem of good and evil, the nature of religion, the value of religion, the social 
elements of religion, and the question whether religion is a flight from 
reality. Aside from a couple of chapters on Jewish philanthropy, there is 
little in the book which might not have been written by a modernist in a 
Christian denomination. Perhaps this points to some convergence of 
opinions among religious liberals wherever they may be found. However, 
it might be more just to call some of Professor Cronbach’s religious ideas 
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radical rather than liberal. He cites as authorities such Christian modern- 
ists as Ames, Wieman, and Coe, but the philosophy of these essays is 
rather that of John Dewey with a tincture of Freud. They are suggestive 
rather than systematic, and it seems to the reviewer that the implied 
philosophy of religion is very far from clear. 

As illustrating the temper of the author we may take his discussion of 
the God-idea. He tells us that the God-idea is an artistic one, though he 
does not agree with Freud that religion is a flight from reality. “Religion,” 
he tells us, “coincides with art but it also extends beyond art. It is art 
plus something That plus is a certain survey of life’s aims and 
values. And these aims and values arrange themselves in a certain grada- 

Beauty is one of the names for the highest. Hence the identi- 
fication of religion and beauty.’”’ Here the author implies not only an 
aesthetic theory of religion but also an aesthetic theory of social ethics. 
The function of the God-idea is not explanation but it is the artistic one 
of inspiring, and the supreme form of beauty is that which is molded out 
of our social relations. 

If this be true, it is difficult to see how the science of sociology can fur- 
nish any rational basis for the criticism of religious and ethical systems. 


CHaArRLEs A. ELLwWoop 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Rousseau: The Child of Nature. By JOHN CHARPENTIER. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1931. Pp. 303. $5.00. 


This is a competent biography of the eminent Swiss-French philoso- 
pher. It would be improved by the use of a few more dates, just enough 
more to enable the reader to get the important events into the right year. 
Also a five-dollar biography might afford at least one engraving of the 
subject of the book. 

Rousseau’s masochism, his persecution mania, his literary genius, and 
his contributions to modern pedagogy have been frequently written up. 
What concerns the sociologist is his function as the prophet of the French 
Revolution. This book shows that he runs true to type. He was both a 
genius and a poseur; a philosopher and a charlatan. The author of Emile, 
on de l’education abandoned all of his five children one after the other to a 
foundling asylum where their identity was hopelessly lost. The greatest 
political philosopher of his age wrote Le contrat social without the smallest 
effort at investigation. It is true that the science of anthropology had not 
yet been born, but there already existed a considerable body of material 
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about primitive peoples which was easily accessible to Rousseau. If 
he had studied it even a little, a man half as able as himself must have 
felt grave doubts as to the validity of his main thesis. The Discours sur 
Vinégalité des conditions was written by a snob and a bounder, inordinately 
vain of his acquaintance with the aristocracy he condemned. This pro- 
pounder of economic doctrines of tremendous importance was a shiftless 
and thriftless person. In spite of the large sums he made by his writings he 
was generally out at the elbows. He lived a great part of his life on the 
charity of his friends. The great advocate of virtue changed his religion 
more than once for mercenary reasons. 

These facts (and others like them) indicate that the intellectual pre- 
cursors of social revolution are persons closely similar in type to the 
founders of religious sects. Joseph Smith and Mrs. Eddy are very much 
counterparts of Rousseau—in an American setting. In the case of a man 
like Tolstoi the two characters are almost indistinguishable. With leaders 
of this sort it is curious to observe the adventitious origin of important 
effects. “The Noble Savage” stems from the fact that Rousseau liked to 
walk in the woods. Mormon polygamy arose because Joseph Smith was 
found in bed with a woman other than his wife. Another important char- 
acteristic is their power of dramatization. Whether the play-acting is 
conscious or unconscious, whether the dramatization expresses real con- 
viction or is conscious fraud, seems to make little or no difference in the 
effect. Modern mass advertising is a social phenomenon of the same 
order. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Roger Williams, New England Firebrand. By James Ernst. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+538. $5.00. 


This is the first biography of Roger Williams which can be considered 
adequate. It is not written from the sociological point of view. There is 
no special reason why it should be. Apart from the details of Williams’ 
life, it is mainly concerned with his political and religious doctrines. Wil- 
liams appears as a shrewd and forceful sectarian leader, both in England 
and in colonial America—incidentally he was the wealthiest man in New 
England. There are many quotations from his writings. These give the 
atmosphere of the time, but their pietistic sententiousness is likely to be- 
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come a bit tiresome. However, the book is a useful contribution to Ameri- 
can history, if not to sociology. 


LyrorD P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In Place of Profit: Social Incentives in the Soviet Union. By HARRY 
F. Warp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 460+ 
xvi. $2.50. 


Nothing is more important for the establishment of sociology, in either 
its theoretic or applied aspects, than a clear understanding of the springs 
of social behavior. The volume in hand makes a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of this matter. The conventional ideas and doc- 
trines concerning motivation and incentive which circulate in Western 
sociological literature are based primarily upon experience and observa- 
tion of human conduct in societies organized on an individualistic-capital- 
istic basis. Even where they are concerned with more primitive peoples, 
the interpretation is still likely to be colored by this type of society. The 
conception of “human nature,’”’ which we are so often told cannot be 
changed, is based upon the seemingly stable elements observable in the 
members of such societies. It is, therefore, of especial significance that 
Professor Ward should have given us the results of his penetrating and 
sympathetic study into the characteristic motivation of the Soviet Union. 

The author presents not only the philosophy of a society organized 
upon the conviction that men will work just as hard for social ends as for 
individual gain, but also the concrete and tangible expressions through 
which this philosophy reveals itself in the daily behavior of contemporary 
Russian factory and farm workers. He makes it clear that within the 
space of a generation “human nature” can be so changed that the well- 
being and progress of the community elicits the same sort of emotional re- 
sponse, and equally effective productive activity, as the hope of personal 
profit. Two features are especially noteworthy, first, that the Soviet phi- 
losophy does not assume the elimination of selfishness, but the substitu- 
tion of what may be called “social selfishness” for individual selfishness, 
and, second, that the Soviet polity both recognizes and utilizes competi- 
tion, with the difference that it is competition in social service rather than 
in private advancement. It goes without saying that the evidence af- 
forded by this volume is of the greatest value in estimating the practical 
possibilities of any plan for a socialized community. 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
NEw York UNIVERSITY 
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Milk Production and Control: Publication of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 
1932. Pp. 392. $3.00. 

For those who are content to discuss milk production and control from 
the standpoint of the needs of city people who desire pure and cheap food 
this book seems to be adequate. It is woefully lacking as a total picture of 
the social process and social values involved in the furnishing of milk toa 
great city. The issues of social justice which arise in the distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar, the welfare of the producer, and his right to a living 
wage do not appear in this book. If one can forget this, the treatment is 
adequate and interesting. 

One section treats communicable diseases transmitted through milk, 
giving information on human and bovine diseases that may be or are 
milk-borne, the epidemiological evidences of each disease, and the number 
of recorded outbreaks of disease that were traced to milk or milk products 
during the six-year period from 1924 to 1929. 

A second section deals with public health supervision of milk, present- 
ing data on the essential elements of milk supervision, the legal aspect of 
its supervision, the measurement of the results of milk-supervision effort, 
and the present status of milk supervision in this country. 

The two other sections consider the nutritive properties of cow’s milk 
and milk products, and the economic aspects of milk, the latter giving 
data on the consumption of fluid milk and milk products, the production, 
marketing, transportation, processing, and delivery of milk, and the eco- 
nomic importance of the sanitary quality of milk and cream. 


ARTHUR E. Hott 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Obstetric Education: A Publication of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
302. $3.00. 


The findings and recommendations incorporated in these reports are 
not the expressions of the ideas and opinions of any individual. They rep- 
resent the consensus of a large group of teachers and leaders familiar with 
problems of maternity, and these opinions are based upon factual data 
and cumulative experiences. It was accepted as fundamental that all 
groups having to do with maternity problems and care should have the 
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necessary educational background. This applies to doctors, nurses, mid- 
wives and social workers, and the laity. It was also concluded that such 
educational facilities have not and are not now available generally for all 
of this personnel. 

The obstetrical practitioner is the key man in maternity care, and the 
general niveau of obstetric practice cannot rise above his level. His educa- 
tion and training are very fundamental and must consist of preparation 
in basic sciences and in general medical education as for all who practice 
medicine, and of special education and training in obstetrics to prepare 
every practitioner of obstetrics. He must be kept up to improving stand- 
ards by postgraduate “refresher” courses. 

The requisite graduate education must be available for those who are 
to become specialists in this field of medicine and surgery. Similar funda- 
mental educational opportunities must be available for those who are ac- 
tive ia other fields. Co-operative educational activities for lay groups are 
essential for the securing of the proper maternal care, with the desired 
reduction in maternal and fetal morbidity and mortality. 


F. L. ADAIR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Growth and Development of the Child, Part Il: Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 629. $4.00. 


Thirty-seven authors (including some of the leading workers in anat- 
omy, physiology, and pediatrics in this country) contribute to this vol- 
ume. Each of the anatomical and physiological mechanisms of the body 
is taken as a subject for analysis and its growth and development consid- 
ered from conception to full maturity. The obstacles which interrupt and 
interfere with normal development also are dealt with. The book as a 
whole presents to the specialist and student as complete a blue-print of 
the physical child as the present-day facts make possible. The study has 
been made from the twofold points of view of the laboratory and of the 
field of practice—that is, from the most carefully weighed facts and the- 
ories and from the experience resulting from the physician’s daily prac- 
tice. It is a sourcebook of facts for teachers, physicians, and social work- 
ers. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Health Protection for the Preschool Child: A Publication of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1932. Pp. xxi+275. $2.50. 

This volume from the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection presents the most complete and authentic picture of the pres- 
ent application of preventive medical and dental services to the children 
of this country. Detailed surveys were made in representative localities 
(urban and rural) covering nearly every state, and involving about 200,000 
children. This work was under the direction of Drs. G. T. Palmer and P. 
Van Ingen. A mine of information and a guide toward further extension 
and improvement in these services, this volume should be studied by all 
parents, physicians, teachers, social workers and sociologists, as intelligent 
action of all these groups appears to be necessary for the institution of 
more complete measures of disease prevention for the American child. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Cradle Days of Natal. By GRAHAM MACKEURTAN. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. xii+348. $6.00. 


This book offers a good and authentic history of the province of Natal 
from its discovery and naming by Vasco de Gama’s fleet on Christmas 
Day, 1497, to its annexation by the British in 1844. It describes the ad- 
ventures of the Portuguese castaways who were the first Europeans to 
enter the region, the development of trade and missionary activities, the 
rise of the Zulu power and the subsequent conflicts between Zulu and Boer 
and finally between Boer and English. A chapter devoted to the activities 
of Americans in Natal during the first half of the nineteenth century and 
their project for establishing a port there will prove of especial interest to 
students of early American trade and expansion. 

The life of the native tribes is treated in rather summary fashion, but 
the author succeeds in giving a vivid picture of conditions at the Zulu 
court and among the first white missionaries and settlers. He has included 
long extracts from journals and other contemporary documents, many of 
which are not available to the average student. He is greatly interested in 
personalities and has given excellent portraits of the characters, both 
white and native, who played leading réles during the early days of the 
colony. There is a good Bibliography. 


RALPH LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Life in Lesu. By HorTENSE POWDERMAKER. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1933. Pp. 352. $4.00. 


Using objective description rather than sympathetic introspection, the au- 
thor makes available to the student information about one more preliterate 
society. In Lesu violations of the mores practically never occurred, although 
there are principles and rules which allow variations in this culture. Thus the 
individual conforms, without mental stress, to an intricate set of rules, rituals, 
procedures, and yet is allowed latitude for individuality. Desirable but lacking 
in this and similar studies are intimate life-histories which will reveal the de- 
velopment of this individuality within the cultural framework. 


RoBeErtT E. L. Faris 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Human Aspects of Unemployment and Relief. By James NICKEL WIL- 
trams. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 
XVi+- 235. $2.50. 


This book presents the material already well known to social workers. The 
first part treats of the effects of unemployment upon family life, health, nerves, 
morale, and with sex attitudes and practices and delinquency among children. 
It speaks of the limitations of our relief programs and of the evils of relief-giving 
in untrained hands. 

The second part of the book discusses some aspects of the relief situation in 
New York and the increased trend toward public relief arising from the unem- 
ployment crisis. It treats briefly of private child welfare and nursing agencies, 
churches, and schools in service to the unemployed. It omits discussion of other 
charades building and recreational agencies and settlements. The book is evi- 
dently intended for the popular reader. 


MO Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Work of the Little Theatres. By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. Pp. 228. $1.50. 


In this handbook for Little Theater workers information is given covering the 
development of the Little Theater movement, the character of the productions 
offered, and practical suggestions concerning the promotion of dramatic contests 
by various types of organizations. The volume contains also a list of Little 
Theater groups, an annotated list of the more important plays, and a selected 
Bibliography for amateur workers in the drama. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Museum and the Community. By PAUL MARSHALL REA. Lancaster, 
Pa.: Science Press, 1932. Pp. xv+259. 


A statistical study of the attendance, size, expenditure, and population base 
of the American museums is here prepared for the use of their executives. Re- 
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gression lines of the best attainments are presented, oftener than (scarcely ob- 
tainable) averages, with an apparent precision not justified by the fundamental 
inconclusiveness of the data. The history and trends of museums, and a remedy 
for their present stasis, in the establishment of branches, are also discussed 
briefly. 

S. C. GILFILLAN 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


Where Darwin Erred. By CHARLES L. CLAYTON. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., 1933. Pp. 206. $2.00. 


A genial, but feeble, presentation of the old anthropomorphic theme that a 
“Supreme Intelligence,” or God, is at work in the universe, creating living be- 
ings according to a preconceived plan. The author assumes that this creation 
was not accomplished in six days some five thousand years ago, but is a continu- 
ous process. The main contention of Darwin is thus assumed, but God is put in 
the place of “natural selection.” In fact, Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
appears to be the burr that has stimulated the author to the present kinder- 
garten effort. Every educated reader knows that the mechanics of evolution 
have been under investigation by many competent biologists since Darwin, and 
that the final answers are not yet in. The names of scientists eminent in fields 
other than biology are brought in to bolster up the author’s feeble arguments. 
We are informed that “Professor Compton recently announced the Heisenberg- 
Compton theory that an effective intelligence is behind the phenomena of 
nature” (p. 120). We are also regaled by the author’s genealogical tree, traced 
back to Governor Bradford of the Plymouth colony. It is evident that the 
“Supreme Intelligence’ nodded somewhere between Governor Bradford and 
Mr. Clayton, for how else can we account for such statements of alleged facts as 
the following: “The changed condition in the reproductive organs (at and dur- 
ing sexual maturity) ensues merely from the picture of the opposite sex in the 
mind of the individual” (p. 191)? 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crime for Profit. Edited by Ernest D. MacpouGALt. Boston: Stratford 
Co., 1933. Pp. xx+355. $2.00. 


“This book is not the result of serious, scientific research in mercenary crime” 
(p. xiii). But a little of it is. The rest is a strange mélange of muckraking and 
exposition of the problem as seen from the point of view of lawyer, educator, 
business man, theologian, and others. It is especially interesting to the student 
of crime as showing what various groups think about it. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


The Cost of Living in the United States in 1931. New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 1932. Pp. viii+52. 


This volume is a supplement to the study, The Cost of Living in the United 
States 1914-1930, published last year. As in that study the weights used in the 
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construction of the index are derived from various investigations made during 
the period 1921-29 and are supposed to be representative of postwar consump- 
tion. The base period is the average of the year 1923 instead of July, 1914, as 
in the reports prior to 1930. 

According to this index the cost of food, clothing, and shelter was almost 25 
per cent lower in December, 1931, than in 1923. All items entering into the cost 
of living were about 17 per cent below the 1923 level. 


Kyrx 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Critique of Sublimation in Males. By W. S. Taytor. “Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs.” Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 
1933. Pp. 115. $2.00. 

Taylor presents here his original data which substantiate his intelligent and 


critical analysis of the concept of sublimation. Students of the nature of drives 
and wishes will find this study of interest. 


RosBert E. L. Faris 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Mayawyaw Ritual. By Francis LaMBRECHT. Washington: Publica- 
tions of the Catholic Anthropological Conference, 1932. Pp. 167. 
$2.75. 


The Mayawyaw are a small group of about 5,000, living in the mountain 
province of northern Luzon, Philippine Islands. They live near the Ifugao and 
the Igorotes, about whom we already know something. 

The Mayawyaw are rice-growers; rice is the chief food of the people. Much 
ritual accompanies the preparation of the fields, the cultivation, and the harvest. 
This study is a detailed account of rice ritual. It is understood that accounts of 
marriage, death, and other rituals will be forthcoming in the future. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Myths and Ceremonies of the Mandan and Hidatsa. Collected by MARTHA 
WarREN BeckwitH. “Publications of Folk-Lore Foundations,” 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Vassar College, 1932. Pp. xi-+-118-267. 


The Mandan and Hidatsa Indians were agricultural, village tribes living on 
the upper Missouri River, in North Dakota. They are interesting because, al- 
though they lived in the plains culture area in which bison hunting was so con- 
spicuous, they were settled in villages and practiced agriculture. 

This collection of myths and accounts of ceremonies includes such topics as 
ceremony of giving away wives, the flood, eagle trapping, etc. The intermin- 
gling of myth and ceremony is the most significant feature of the work. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Francis E. Merril] 
and a member of the editorial staff, by J. S. Roucek, Mary C. Schauffler, E. A. Shils, 
and F. L. Weller. Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification 
in the July issue of this Journal. 


I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


110. BRIDGES, K. B. M. A Study of Social Development i in Early Infancy. Child 
Development, IV (1933), 36-49.—Sixty-two infants, ranging in age from three weeks to 
two years, were observed almost daily in the Montreal Foundling and Baby Hospital 
for a period of three months. “Detailed records were kept of the children’s behavior 
reactions and of the situations in which these occurred; special attention being paid to 
responses to social or emotion-producing situations.’’ The author’s findings may be 
summarized as follows: ‘Social development begins in relation to the adult. At first 
the adult comes to be associated with the satisfaction of various needs as a part of these 
agreeable experiences Beginning as early as four or five months a conflict slowly 
arises between the desire for social attention and a dislike for the consequent interfer- 
ence with individual liberty Social interest in other children begins a few weeks 
later than interest in adults. It grows slowly up to nine months of age, then more 
rapidly Nine- and ten-month-old babies pat and explore the environment, in- 
cluding themselves, rather independently of one another But by fourteen 
months a child begins to show preferences Mob behavior can be observed in a 
group of children between fifteen and twenty-four months of age. The children are more 
or less orderly, disciplined, and friendly with one another in the presence of an ac- 
cepted authority. They become disorderly, refractory, and quarrelsome in the absence 
of this personal authority.” 4 references. (I, 3).—W. McTeer. (Courtesy of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts.) 


111. RICHARD, G. Socialni prostfed{ a vytvatenf osobnfho charakteru [Social 
Environment and the Formation of Personal Character]. Sociologické Revue, IV, Nos. 
2-3 (June, 1933), 153-65.—The concept ‘ ‘milieu’ is one which has been most popular- 
ized by sociology. The concept is borrowed from physiology, especially since Claude 
Bernard published his famous Legons sur la Vie. Science must study man in his actual 

“milieu” and observe the constant variations corresponding to the differences of na- 
tions, civilizations, and races. The author’s classification of ‘‘milieus” is: A. Normal, 
(1) domestic, (2) educational (in school), (3) religious, (4) community, (5) state, (6) 
profession, (7) spontaneous associations; B. Abnormal: (1) prisons and associations 
with criminals, (2) immoral circles. Each environment can influence its members by, 
(1) certain rules and prohibitions, and (2) its influence, which is suggestive, often unin- 
tentional, and hence hard to define. It influences emotion more than rational behavior. 
But without personal self-control, which results in a certain personal character, there 
could be no social or individual morality. All normal relations of the individual to his 
social environment strengthen this self-control, because the individual is forced to select 
conflicting influences. (I, 4).—J. S. R. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


112. LENGYEL, V. Zahranitn{f Karpatorusové [Carpathian Russians Living 
Abroad]. Narodnostni Obzor, III, No. 4 (June, 1933), 280-82.—Altogether 450,000 to 
480,000 Carpatho-Russians are settled abroad. There are some 20 communities in 
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Roumania (in former Hungarian territory). They have their own schools and libraries, 
but are Roumanized. They are also scattered throughout Hungary, but they are so 
Magyarinized that only their church is left to them. The third group, numbering 10,000 
persons, or 1.3 per cent of the local inhabitants, is located in Yugoslavia between Tisa 
and the Danube. They form an absolute majority in Kerestur and Kucura. They are 
also scattered in Croatia and Slavonia. The most numerous (350,000) are those settled 
in the United States. Their emigration began in 1882-85. They are divided into two 
religious groups, one in Homestead, Pennsylvania, and the other in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The first group has its own weekly, its own schools, 124 churches, a periodical 
for children, and a strong Sokol organization. The other publishes two weeklies, and 
supports its schools by contributions from its 20,000 members. These two ig were 
influential in joining Carpathian Russia to Czechoslovakia. Many live in Canada, 
Argentina, and approximately 500 are in Belgium and France. (III, 1).—J. S. R. 


Iv. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


113. CEP, T. Socidinf funkce téeskoslovenského sedlaka [Social Function of the 
Czechoslovak Peasant]. Sociologické Revue, IV, Nos. 2-3 (June, 1933), 251-55.—The 
Czechoslovak peasant has been a strong economic and spiritual support from which the 
nation has received its new strength, courage, and ideas. The peasant traditions are a 
part of Czechoslovak wisdom. National rejuvenation was based on a wide popular 
basis, that is, on the peasant masses. The peasantry has supplied the cities with fresh 
blood. Today, however, the village has lost its faith in itself and in its peasant tradi- 


114. DUPRAT, G. L. Etnologick4 zklady sociologického predvidan{. [Ethnological 
Bases of Sociological Forecast]. Sociologické Revue, IV, Nos. 2-3 (June, 1933), 166- 
82,—The rapid evolution of international economic and spiritual relations produces 
mutual assimilation, which is often more of a wish than a permanent reality. A return 
to ancestral customs can be explained by the law of latent persistence of social struc- 
tures. Traditional habits change slowly. Recent aptitudes have no foundation if they 
conflict with the previous social structure. They cannot compete with the old aptitudes. 
No sociological forecasting can omit the influence of ethnic factors, because they show 
the typical characteristics of relatively homogeneous groups and because they determine 
the collective way of thinking and acting. Our knowledge of the old “races,” which still 
survive although corrupted by amalgamation and admixtures, is absolutely insufficient. 
Hence no real scientific sociological forecasting can be done unless the ethnologists can 
offer pertinent data of contemporary preliterate people. (IV, 2).—J. S. R. 


115. GARTH, T. R. The Incidence of Color Blindness among Races. Science, 
LXXVII (1933), 333-34.—A preliminary report of the results of an investigation to 
determine the incidence of color blindness among races with the Ishihara test. Results 
were as follows: (1) for unselected whites an incidence of 8.4 per cent among the males 
and 1.3 per cent among the females; (2) for unselected Jews an incidence of 4.0 per 
cent among the males and o.o per cent among the females; (3) for full-blood Indians 
from various tribes an incidence of 2.5 per cent among the males and 0.0 per cent among 
the females; (4) for full-blood Navaho Indians an incidence of 1.1 per cent among the 
males, and 0.7 per cent among the females; (5) for mixed-blood Indians an incidence of 
5.2 per cent among the males and o.8 per cent among the females; (6) for Mexicans from 
Old Mexico an incidence of 2.3 per cent among the males and 0.6 per cent among the 
females; (7) for Mexican immigrants an incidence of 2.5 per cent among the males and 
0.9 per cent among the females; (8) for Spanish-Americans an incidence of 3.8 per cent 
among the males and 0.8 per cent among the females; (9) for southern Negroes an 
incidence of 3.8 per cent among the males and 0.8 per cent among the females; (10) for 
northern Negroes an incidence of 2.8 per cent among the males and 0.0 per cent among 
the females. (IV, 2)— H.W. Karn. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


116. KAPRAS, JAN. Nadvfroba pravnfki ve svétle otazky narodnostni [The Over- 
production of Lawyers from the Nationalistic Viewpoint]. Ndérodnostni Obzor, III, No. 
4 (June, 1933), 277-79.—There are approximately 60 per cent more lawyers than 
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Czechoslovakia needs. The question is seriously complicated by the fact that a large 
proportion of the students of national minorities are studying law. In 1930-31, 57 out 
of 100,000 Czechoslovaks studied law; in 1931-32, 61. Compared to the pre-war sta- 
tistics, there are 75 per cent more Germans specializing in law than needed. Before the 
war, 29 Out of 100,000 Germans studied law; in 1930-31, 49.9, and in 1931-32, 51.5. 
The corresponding figures for Hungarians specializing in law were: 53.1 per 100,000 in 
1930-31, and 56.6 in 1931-32; for Russians, 21.7 per 100,000 in 1930-31, and 22.2 in 
1931-32; for Poles, 27.0 per 100,000 in 1930-32; for Jews, 202.7 per 100,000 in 1930-31, 
and 233.3 in 1931-32. (IV, 2).—J. S. R. 


117. PALIC, V. Demokratizacia madarskej mensiny v GCeskoslovenskej republike 
[The Democratization of the Hungarian Minority in the Czechoslovak Republic]. 
Ndrodnostni Obzor, III, No. 4 (June, 1933), 273-77.—The cultural evolution of the 
Hungarian youth in Czechoslovakia can be divided into three periods: (1) 1918-25, a 
period of political uncertainty due to the imposition of the minorities status; (2) 1925- 
30, a period of the moderation of irredentism and tendency to toleration of the new 
conditions; (3) 1930, the present period, with the division of the minority into three 
groups: (a) the Sarlé group, favoring the principles of the Third International; (b) 
the right wing renewing its irredentism; (c) those, mostly students, who are without 
leadership and occasionally under the influences of the Magyar opposition parties. 
At the end of 1932 the Munkakézdsség movement appeared; it aimed to present a 
Magyar nationalistic, but also socialistic, program, which would recognize the political 
situation of the Hungarians as a minority group. The Sarlé was founded in 1928. Its 


= organ, Uj S26, ceased for financial reasons and was replaced by the Az U#. (IV, 
2).—J.S. R. 


V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


118. KIRKPATRICK, E. L. A Farm Philosophy. Survey, LXIX, No. 7 (July, 1933), 
255-56.—Instead of trying to find what is wrong with country life, the Student Section 
of the American Country Life Association has tried to discover what is “right with 
country life.” First, farming assures steady employment and sufficient food supply. 
Second, it provides a better living than is enjoyed by urban families on equivalent 
incomes. Third, the closer relation to parents and the tendency to develop initiative 
and dependability make it a better place to rear children. Fourth, it promotes co- 
operation in family life. Fifth, it provides opportunity for some of the most satisfying 
community activities. Sixth, it secures a more satisfying opportunity for the use of 
leisure time. Seventh, the proximity to nature develops certain qualities which, in turn, 
lead to a wholesome philosophy of life. (V, 6).—F. L. W. 


119. WRIGHT, HENRY. Sinking Slums. Survey Graphic, XXII, No. 8 (August, 
1933), 417-20.—In recent years slum areas have been increasing in extent and in dis- 
repair at a discouraging rate, both in large and small cities. While cities have continued 
to spread in an unprecedented manner, their commercial and light industrial areas have 
stopped spreading and in some cases show definite signs of receding. The use values for 
the slum area are subject to reduction from two sides, outward toward the new suburbs 
and inward toward the business center. The probable use remaining for the slum areas 
is for residential purposes. This will bring about changes in relative land values and 
taxation, so that the slum may be reconstructed to accommodate those people to whom 
convenient location is an advantage. Reconstruction of slum and blighted areas is 


to prove the major activity in the next phase of the development of the city. (V, 5).— 
M.C.S. 


VI. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


120. CERNOV, VIKTOR. K problému revoluce [The Problem of Revolution]. 
Sociologicka Revue, IV, Nos. 2-3 (June, 1933), 196-99.—Each revolution faces the 
future with hope and the past with hate. If the future is complicated, political and 
moral crises result. The resulting terrorism has two aspects: that from above, which is 
official and which theoretically justifies its fanaticism; and that from below, which is 
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of the masses with its orgies, “popular” courts, and passions. Popular terror usually 
begins each revolution; official terror usually comes at the end and signifies the weak- 
ness of the revolution. Revolution attempts to destroy the old political, economic, and 
social order and create a new one in its place. The strength Pe revolution (as far as 
the materialized or intended reforms are concerned) has no constant relation to the 
extent of its use of force and bloodshed. This depends on the “will to fight” of the 
revolutionists, and on the behavior of the holders of power of the old régime. The more 
important revolutionists of the new period now refuse to glorify the use of force. The 
higher justification for a revolution results from the attempt of the reigning groups or 
classes to build their Chinese Wall against powerful historical processes. (VI, 2).— 
R. 


121. MUHLMANN, W. E. Die Hitler Bewegung [The Hitler Movement]. Sociol- 
ogus, IX, No. 2 (June, 1932), 129-39.—The German national revolution is super- 
rational, embracing the whole personality and the whole nation. It is the triumph of 
feeling and belief over skepticism and objective need, and marks a mystical rejuvenation 
of the “folk” as a whole. The myths and the symbols of national socialism are based on 
yearning, readiness to sacrifice, faithfulness, and an orientation toward divinity. The 
intellectual above the struggle cannot comprehend it. (VI, 2).—£. A. S. 


122. PIGORS, PAUL. Leadership and Domination among Children. Sociologus, 
IX, No. 2 (June, 1933), 140-56.—Leadership is power over others and is singularized 
by the presence of a common value, whereas domination is power over others and the 
exploitation of them for the furtherance of the dominator’s end. Domination is simpler 
and makes its appearance earlier in childhood. Leadership appears only when co- 
operative play is possible. It requires self-discipline and voluntary submission to objec- 
tive necessity, as well as a grasp of abstraction, awareness of others, and power of mental 
concentration. Domineering children are more dependent while child leaders are more 
independent and self-reliant and better able to amuse themselves when alone. Leaders 
show —_ into situations and ability to adapt themselves to the needs of followers. 
(VI, 3).—£. A. S. 


123. WHITE, LEONARD D. The Citizen and His Public Servant. Survey, LXIX 
No. 6 (June, 1933), 221.—From the answers of 7,168 persons it was found that those 
most friendly toward public officials were ladies, foreign-born, and young people. Those 
more hostile were the highly educated and the older people. National officials received 
the highest respect, city officials the least, with state officials intermediate. More than 
two-thirds were more willing to trust the honesty of the privately employed citizen. 
These attitudes were undoubtedly weighted with rumors and prejudices, but they are 
the psychological environment in which governments perform their functions. Public 
employment has its appeal and every demonstration of intelligence and honesty raises 
the public respect for it. (VI, 3).—F. L. W. 


VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


124. HELLER, J. Sovétskf plakat [The Soviet Poster]. Casopis Svobodné Skoly 
Politick§ch Nauk, V, No. 8 (May, 1933), 246-49.—The Soviet poster plays an im- 
portant part in Soviet social life, especially in its anti-religious and political aims. 
Russia also utilizes posters for economic purposes. A new sphere of graphic work is the 
utilization of photography for political and commercial posters. This technique dates 
from 1919. (VII, 4).—J. S. R. 


125. SOROKIN, P. A. Studien zur Soziologie der Kunst. Pt. I. Die Reihenfolge 
der Kiinste im Kulturellen Lebensprozess [Studies in the Sociology of Art. Pt. I. 
Succession of Art Forms in the Cultural Process]. Sociologus, IX, No. 1 (March, 1933), 
45-63.—Art has been neglected by social scientists as an object of study. It offers the 
obvious advantage that its productions have objective existence. What is more, it is 
very closely bound up with all of cultural life and for that reason is a clear index to the 
inner psycho-social form of a culture. On the problem of succession of artistic forms 
and modes, the two main works are Petrie’s Revolutions of Civilization and Paul Ligeti’s 
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Der Weg aus dem Chaos. Petrie holds that all the arts do not blossom at one period 
in the life of a culture but rather in a temporal series, progressing from “‘archaic form 
to freedom.” Petrie, however, does not show any objective basis for his classifications 
or periods. For Ligeti the series of architecture, sculpture, and painting is invariable for 
all cultures. The length of the cycles is computable for different cultures and periods 
when historically investigated. Ligeti’s formulations are incorrect, since cultures show 
various sequences, and there is no temporal uniformity. More valuable are Ligeti’s 


analyses of the correlation between art forms and other social processes. (VII, 5).— 
E. a. 3. 


VIII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, 
AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


126. COURTHIAL, ANDREE. What is a Juvenile Delinquent? Family, XIV, No. 
5 (July, 1933), 169-71.—Legally, a delinquent is a transgressor of the law. Psycho- 
logically, the delinquent is a child seeking emotional satisfactions which he cannot find 
in the environment in which he lives. The delinquent child is differentiated from other 
children by a greater degree of egocentrism and by a lack of emotional balance. The 
latter may be attributed to the constitutional nature of the child. Unsatisfied ego- 
centrism intensifies unstable emotions. A persistence in old habits and a lack of sug- 
gestibility to new leads are also traits characteristic of children starting on a delinquent 
career. Emotions are more important than intelligence in determining the degree of 
adjustment. (VIII, 2).—M. C. S. 


127. FAIRBANK, R. E. Suicide. Journal of the American Medical Association, 
XCVIII (1932), 1711-14.—Suicide is most frequently associated with depression, al- 
though it has occurred in almost every type of mental illness. The most common per- 
sonality trait is that termed by Muncie the “rigid” personality. This lack of plasticity 
in the makeup is one of the factors which influence a patient to suicide. A family history 
of suicide is found in only a few cases. Most patients give warnings of suicide before the 
attempt. There is usually a feeling of failure or frustration. The methods used in self- 
destruction are described and practical problems in the hospital care of suicidal cases 
are discussed. (VIII, 4).—D. J. Ingle. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


128. HODGKISS, M. The Delinquent Girl in Chicago. II. The Influence of Broken 
Homes and Working Mothers. Smith College Studies in Social Work, III (1933), 259- 
74.—Three hundred sixty-two delinquent girls were matched for age and nationality 
or race with the same number of school girls who lived in approximately the same parts 
of Chicago as did the delinquents. When the broken home was defined as one from 
which one or both natural parents were absent, it was found that 67 per cent of the 
delinquents and 45 per cent of the non-delinquents came from such homes. When the 
broken home was defined as one containing only one parent, the difference between 
delinquents and non-delinquents was not so great. The mothers of 38 per cent of the 
delinquent girls, as compared with 29 per cent for the non-delinquents, worked for 
wages. When broken homes were held constant, however, these differences largely dis- 
appeared. Thus it seemed that the broken home was more directly related to delin- 
quency than was the fact that the mother worked. (VIII, 2).— H. Lange. (Courtesy 
of Psychological Abstracts.) 


129. PARSLEY, M. The Delinquent Girl in Chicago. III. The Influence of Ordinal 
Position and Size of Family. Smith College Studies in Social Work, III (1933), 274-83.— 
Three hundred sixth-one delinquent girls were compared with 361 of the same age and 
nationality who were non-delinquent. The delinquents came from smaller families than 
did the non-delinquents, and only children were more frequent among them. No sig- 
nificantly larger proportion of the delinquents than of the non-delinquents were oldest 
in the family, but the proportion of non-delinquents who were the youngest in the 
family was definitely greater than was found among the delinquents. (VIII, 2).— 
H. Lange. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


130. RUSCHE, GEORG. Arbeitsmarkt und Strafvolizug [Labor Market and 
Punishment]. Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, II, No. 1 (April, 1933), 63-78.—The 
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function of punishment is to dissuade or discourage criminals from further committance 
of acts not sanctioned by society. This is done by creating situations which give them 
less satisfaction than the freedom to commit crime. Accordingly, in the cases of most 
criminals who come from lower economic classes, the a ent situation should be 
even less satisfactory than their ordinary social life so that they may not prefer punish- 
ment to their usual business. When reserve labor supply is great and wages and 
standards of living are low, punishment will be cruel and sometimes even fatal. When 
the demand for labor is great and wages are high, it is considered more logical to train 
criminals to become diligent and honest workers. This has been evidenced in the his- 
tory of modern European civilization. (VIII, 2).—£. A. S. 


IX. THEORY AND METHODS 


131. BAIN, READ. Die Behavioristische Einstellung in der Soziologie [The Be- 
haviorist Position in Sociology]. Sociologus, IX, No. 1 (March, 1933), 28-41.—Ameri- 
can sociology is now more realistic than it was twenty years ago. It is dichotomized into 
the case-study and behavioristic approaches. The former uses sympathy and under- 
standing, and since the objects of its study are unique, it suffers from subjectivism. Be- 
haviorist sociology studies recurrent phenomenon and uses the statistical method on 
observable and overt acts. It strives to make quantitative statements of its results. 
It tries to use data which are generally available and objective. It attempts to organize 
its data in temporal series. Culture areas are used for the delimitation of sociological re- 
search problems. Wherever possible the behaviorist uses experimentation which may 
be repeated by some other investigation. (IX, 6).—E. A. S. 


132. DIEHL, N. E., AND WILSON, ROBERT S. Can Listening Become a Case 
Work Art? Family, XIV, No. 4 (June, 1933), 99-105.—The usual type of listening re- 
sults from fatigue, passivity, befuddlement, or inability to manage the interview. “Ex- 
pectant” or “understanding” listening enables the interviewer to play a dynamic réle. 
The listener fills the dual réle of confidant and stranger, of participant and outside 
observer. Listening of this character seeks motivations, reactions to experience, in- 
terpretations which are ordinarily not articulated, but which are conveyed by such 
non-verbal gestures as movements or expressions of eyes, posture, pitch, inflection, and 
speed of voice, and hand movements. This type of listening levels the discrepancies of 
experience and social status. The client attempts to articulate his experience and feel- 
ings in terms of the “generalized other’’ as represented by the listener. He comes more 
and more to take the listener’s attitude toward his own experience. He can see his own 
hope of what he might be reflected in the attitude of the interviewer. (IX, 1).—M. C. S. 


133. SAPOVAL, MYKYTA J. Soudob& ukrajinské sociologické my&Slénka a price 
[Contemporary Ukrainian Sociological Thought and Work]. Sociologickad Revue, IV, 
Nos. 2-3 (June, 1933), 189-95.—The U.S.S.R. controls its public schools more than 
any other country except the United States. The textbooks used are: KuSner, The 
Outline of the Evolution of Social Forms; Lozovik, History of Society; Semkovskij, 
Marxist Chrestomatia; P. Christuk, Am Outline of History of Class Struggles and 
Socialism; Zaluznij, Theory of Collectivity; Frit, Sociology of Art; and Lunatarsky, 
Sociology of Music. They are used in higher educational institutions. In secondary pro- 
fessional schools the following are used: Lozovik, History of Society; J. Hordon and 
M. Zotin, Handbook of Science about Society; M. Volfson, An Outline of Science about 
Society. The lower schools use: J. Bilik, Science about Society for Workers’ Schools, 
and B. Steingart, Textbook of Science about Society. The masses in Ukrainia read mostly 
P. Kovalenk, A Book for Political Literacy. The schools of the communist party use 
N. Bucharin’s Historical Materialism as a Course in Marxist Sociology. The character 
of all these books is determined by the propagandist efforts of the present communist 
régime. (IX, 4).—J. S. R. 


134. PARK, R. E. William Graham Sumner’s Gesellschaftsbegriff [William 
Graham Sumner’s Conception of Society]. Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII, No 1 
(1933), 83-92.—For Sumner society is a territorial organization of atomistic individuals 
strongly bound by mores, convention, tradition, and conscience. The most potent 
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forces are competition and co-operation. Generally, society is only a group of groups, 
with each of the groups morally isolated, forming by means of its solidarity a “we. 
group.” This leads to Sumner’s concept of ethnocentrism which makes the values 
of one’s own group the basis for all judgments and actions toward other groups. The 
intra-group relations take a moral character, while the inter-group relations take on a 
political aspect in so far as they are a modus vivendi between groups of divergent inter- 
ests. More precisely, society comprises the following hierarchy of relations—eco- 
logical, economic, political, and moral, in accord with the standpoint from which society 
is considered, i.e., (1) statistical unit, (2) ecological organization, (3) political unit, or 
(4) cultural unit. Thus every territorially organized society may be the object of (1) 
human geography or ecology, (2) economic sciences, (3) political science, (4) social 
anthropology or sociology. The relations in this system are rarely found in isolation, 
There are relationships which are primarily symbiotic. But even these are differentiated 
from subhuman symbiosis by the existence of consciousness, by means of which mores, 
modes, conventions, good manners, public opinion, etc., exist. The shorter the social 
and physical distance between human beings the closer does society approximate the 
intimacy of the moral order. (IX, 6).—£. A. S. 


135. G. S. How We Behave in Other People’s Houses. Survey, LXIX, No. 6 
(June, 1933), 218-19.—Social workers must meet their clients where they are, not 
where the worker is. If such a practice as smoking removes the confidence of the client, 
a good social worker will stop it. The family should not be discussed with the neighbors 
or children, since this information may be false. The social worker who looks into 
cupboards because she doubts the word of her client challenges the family to beat her 
at her own game. She destroys mutual confidence. (IX, 1).—F. L. W. 
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